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What  is  Frontier? 

\  Frontier  is  a  non-profit-making  Christian  venture. 

It  is  the  organ  of  the  World  Dominion  Press  and  the  Christian  Frontier 
j  Council. 

!  The  Christian  Frontier  Council  is  a  fellowship  of  thirty  or  forty  laymen 
and  women  who  hold  responsible  positions  in  secular  life  and  have  met  regu¬ 
larly  for  the  past  sixteen  years  to  explore  with  each  other  the  practical  implica¬ 
tions  of  their  faith.  They  include  members  of  all  denominations.  From  time  to 
V  time  the  Council  forms  specialised  groups  to  deal  with  subjects  such  as  politics, 
medicine,  or  education.  The  Council  does  not  seek  publicity,  but  on  appropriate 
occasions  the  substance  of  its  discussions  will  be  made  known  in  this  journal. 

The  World  Dominion  Press,  founded  in  1924,  is  the  publishing  branch  of  the 
Survey  Application  Trust.  It  exists  to  study  and  promote  the  growth  of  self- 
support,  self-propagation,  and  self-government  in  the  newer  Christian  churches 
of  the  world,  and  the  survey  of  unevangelised  areas  and  peoples.  In  pursuit 
of  these  aims  it  has  published  a  comprehensive  series  of  studies,  both  of  regional 
situations  and  of  the  application  of  the  teaching  of  the  New  Testament  to  the 
'  expansion  of  the  Church  in  the  modem  world. 
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From  the  Editor 


In  this  election  year  none  of  our  political  parties  has  suggested  that 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  might  use  part  of  his  surplus  for 
increasing  aid  to  poorer  countries  rather  than  handing  round  benefits 
to  our  own  people.  Our  present  lucky  position  owes  much  to  the 
fact  that,  in  the  past  year,  we  have  been  able  to  buy  raw  materials 
cheap  from  countries  that  are  poorer  than  ourselves.  On  the  other 
'  hand,  the  low  level  of  prices  for  raw  materials  threatens  the  develop- 
^  ment  of  those  countries.  Yet  our  own  security  and  prosperity  depend 
upon  their  becoming  viable  and  contented.  So,  both  self-interest  and 
I  altruism  indicate  that  we  ought  to  be  generous  to  countries  that  are 
’  still  struggling  with  the  poverty  that  we  have  put  behind  us.  We  do, 

5  of  course,  spend  considerable  sums  on  aid  to  such  countries.  Depart¬ 

mental  estimates  are  hard  to  interpret,  and  it  may  be  that  we  are 
spending  more  than  the  public  realises,  but,  on  any  showing,  it  is 
1  not  enough. 

g  We  spend  much  money  on  defence.  It  would  be  unrealistic  to  say 
that  we  ought  to  spend  less  on  defence  in  the  present  state  of  the  world. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  that  we  should  spend  more.  It  is  certain  that  we 
14  should  spend  it  differently. 

14  It  is  hotly  argued  what  part,  if  any,  nuclear  weapons  of  various 
kinds  and  sizes  should  have  in  the  plans  for  Western  defence,  but  it 
is  not  right  to  put  the  main  emphasis  on  megaton  weapons.  It  may 
29  be  arguable  that  we  would  be  justified  in  using  these  horrible  weapons 
in  the  very  last  resort.  It  is  not  justifiable  to  say  that,  because  the 
24  Communists  are  stronger  in  conventional  arms,  therefore  we  should 
rely  chiefly  on  megaton  weapons  as  a  deterrent.  The  obvious  way 
^  to  meet  a  threat  from  an  opponent  armed  with  conventional  weapons 
42  is  to  build  up  our  own  conventional  forces.  This  may  be  expensive 
^2  in  manpower  and  materials,  but  if  we  are  not  prepared  to  face  the 
[45  cost  we  should  not  expect  to  be  defended.  It  has  been  argued  in  these 
columns  that  the  Western  forces  should  be  stiffened  with  “tactical 
atomic  weapons”  and  the  last  has  not  been  heard  of  this.  But  that 
146  argument  does  not  affect  the  point  which  I  am  making  now,  viz.,  that 
we  have  no  right  to  let  our  forces  on  the  ground  become  so  weak 
)j,e  that  our  only  effective  defence  is  to  use  megaton  bombs.  Western 
Christians  should  not  acquiesce  in  a  defence  policy  or  in  a  fiscal  policy. 
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that  puts  megaton  weapons  in  the  forefront  instead  of  keeping  them 
as  an  ultimate  resort. 

Rome 

Recently  I  spent  a  busy  fortnight  in  Rome  making  contacts  for  • 
Frontier.  From  the  first  moment  I  was  treated  as  a  brother  in  ' 
Christ  and  throughout  I  met  perfect  charity,  a  charity  which  must 
have  been  strained  sometimes  by  my  outspokenness.  I  was  never 
treated  as  an  outsider  but  as  a  brother  who  has  found  a  lodging  some-  v 
where  within  the  temple.  With  a  few  I  felt  very  near  indeed,  as  if  ( 
we  were  lodged  in  adjoining  rooms.  Others,  I  felt  must  live  at  the  » 
opposite  end  of  the  temple.  It  is  a  fact  of  my  experience  that  has  been  I 
verified  again  and  again  that  some  Roman  Catholics  seem  to  me  to  be 
nourished  by  the  same  spiritual  diet  and  to  hold  very  nearly  the  same 
beliefs  as  many  of  my  Protestant  friends,  while  others  seem  to  me  to  ^ 
have  mixed  truth  with  error  and  to  be  prisoners  of  a  theology  that  is 
bursting  at  the  seams.  How  can  this  be?  The  question  admits  no  * 
short  answer,  and  it  may  be  that  in  this  life  there  will  be  no  com¬ 
plete  answer.  I  can  only  say  how  things  look  to  me,  an  Anglican 
layman  who  believes  himself  to  be  both  Catholic  and  Protestant  in 
the  full  and  proper  meaning  of  both  these  words.  i 

If  I  am  asked  to  analyse  further  I  must  distinguish  three  stages  in 
Roman  Catholic  ecumenism.  First  comes  love  for  separated  brethren  * 
and  fervent  prayer  that  we  may  all  be  made  one  according  to  God’s 
will.  Next  comes  the  discovery  that  this  prayer  is  prayer  for  some¬ 
thing  mysterious,  that  the  unity  which  God  wills  for  his  people  has 
depths  which  it  hath  not  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive. 
The  final  stage  is  the  intellectual  discovery  that  words  are  slippery 
things  and  that  agreement  on  theological  formulations,  even  on  the 
dogmatic  formulations  of  the  Church,  may  cover  an  amazing  diversity  , 
of  understanding  and  misunderstanding,  just  as  the  use  of  different 
words  for  the  same  thing  may  conceal  an  identity  of  belief.  It  is  easy 
to  give  lip  service  to  this  assertion  but  it  needs  spiritual  courage  to 
take  it  seriously,  especially  for  a  Roman  Catholic  who  is  accustomed 
to  give  great  weight  to  the  verbal  formulations  of  dogma.  I  admire 
the  spiritual  courage  of  those  Roman  Catholics  who  have  faced  these 
difficulties  without  flinching.  It  must  be  painful  for  them,  just  as  the 
converse  process  is  painful  for  me,  but  there  will  be  no  “unity  without 
tears.”  The  only  way  to  come  nearer  to  each  other  is  to  come  nearer 
to  our  Lord  and  the  place  where  we  meet  each  other  is  at  the  foot  of 
the  Cross. 
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Below  the  surface,  deep  things  are  working  in  the  Church  of  Rome. 

^  The  Biblical  Revival,  the  Liturgical  revival  and  the  new  sympathetic 

interest  in  Protestantism  are  in  point.  At  the  Gregorian  University 

in  Rome  students  are  given  this  year,  for  the  first  time,  a  choice  of 

^  i‘  studying  Eastern  Orthodox  or  Protestant  Theology.  Out  of  315 

^  students  280  chose  Protestant  Theology.  One  of  them  told  me  that 

the  students  were  delighted  because  the  professor  who  gives  these 

^  lectures  started  by  demolishing  all  the  stock  Roman  arguments  against 

)  Protestantism.  After  that,  they  felt  ready  for  a  spiritual  encounter 

'  !  with  Protestantism, 
e  » 

j  On  this  visit  I  was  struck  by  the  change  in  the  city  of  Rome.  Some- 
ig  thing  is  left  of  that  strange  provincialism  of  the  Rome  which  I  first 
ig  knew  thirty-five  years  ago,  but  every  year  Rome  is  becoming  more  of 
Q  a  bustling  modern  capital  like  London  or  Paris.  This  is  a  healthy 

jg  '  thing  and  in  the  long  run  it  may  prove  very  important.  In  the  Rome 
Q  ,  of  the  future  it  will  be  increasingly  difficult  for  the  Church  to  retreat 
into  ecclesiastical  unreality. 

n  More  than  we  realise  depends  on  style,  and  Pope  John  XXIII  has 
n  created  a  brand  new  style  for  the  Papacy.  In  a  few  months  1871  and 

j  all  that  seems  to  have  been  forgotten  and  the  Pope  goes  about  his 

n  diocese  like  Gregory  the  Great,  speaking  simply  to  the  people  as  a 

;n  *  father  in  God  and  calling  himself  “your  bishop  ”.  Rome  is  full  of 

’s  •  amusing  stories  about  the  Pope,  and  one  gets  a  vivid  idea  of  his  strong 

2-  '  peasant  character  and  his  unconventional  behaviour.  He  received 
IS  my  wife  and  myself  in  his  study  at  the  end  of  a  busy  morning  and  gave 

e.  '  us  twenty  minutes  of  easy  friendly  conversation.  His  desk  was  very 

ry  near  the  door  and  we  thought  this  must  be  on  purpose  to  prevent  too 

le  much  bowing  and  scraping  by  his  visitors.  He  made  it  plain  to  us 
ty  ,  that  he  was  going  to  have  no  nonsense  (not  that  we  contemplated  any) 

nt  and  I  left  feeling  that,  merely  by  his  style  of  behaviour,  the  Pope  is 

sy  demolishing  a  lot  of  false  sacerdotalism.  Surely  the  fact  that  it  is  done 

to  in  such  an  amusing  way  should  not  prevent  one  seeing  the  hand  of 

id  God  in  this?  I  am  reminded  of  St.  John  of  the  Cross’s  “Cuan  delicad- 

re  mente  me  enamoras"  (literally  “how  delicately  doest  thou  enamour  me”), 

se  God  often  speaks  in  “a  still  small  voice.” 
he 

Pope  Pius  XII  was  inaccessible,  sometimes  even  to  his  own  bishops, 
^  I  so  that  the  administration  of  the  Curia  depended  on  the  accident  of 
I  who  happened  to  get  an  audience.  John  XXIII  has  “made  the 
machine  work.”  He  has  administrative  sense  and  knows  how  to 
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work  through  subordinates  as  well  as  how  to  make  his  will  prevail. 
There  is  talk  of  decentralisation  in  the  air.  There  are  those  in  the 
Roman  Church  who  think  that  the  excessive  centralisation  of  recent 
centuries  has  outlived  its  use  and  that  the  national  and  regional  ^ 
branches  of  the  Church  should  have  more  liberty  to  settle  their  own  i 
affairs.  The  administrative  over-centralisation  of  the  Vatican  is  a 
semi-theological  factor  which  divides  Rome  from  the  rest  of  Christen¬ 
dom.  In  one  sense,  this  is  an  internal  matter  for  the  Roman  Church, 
but  nonetheless,  it  is  important  for  the  relations  between  Rome  and  ’ 
other  churches.  i, 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Pope  cares  deeply  for 
Christian  unity,  but  it  is  clear  that  he  has  no  cut  and  dried  plans  for 
achieving  unity.  Perhaps  His  Holiness  sees  the  all  too  human  diffi¬ 
culties  but  yet  feels  impelled  to  bring  the  question  of  unity  forcibly 
before  the  Church  through  a  Council.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  j 
that  unity  will  be  at  the  centre  of  the  Council’s  agenda.  I  for  one  » 
hope  that  it  will  not  be.  The  Roman  Church,  like  every  other  Church, 
is  not  yet  ready  for  that.  The  accent  is  likely  to  be  on  internal  ques¬ 
tions,  but  the  Council  is  not  therefore  a  matter  of  indifference  to  non- 
Romans.  It  could  take  a  big  step  forward  (or  backwards)  in  encourag-  , 
ing  the  study  of  the  Bible  and  the  use  of  the  vernacular  in  worship, 
as  well  as  in  encouraging  (or  discouraging)  practical  co-operation  and  'i 
theological  discussion  with  other  Christians.  In  the  matter  of  religious 
liberty  the  best  Roman  thinking  is  far  ahead  of  official  views:  this 
thinking  could  be  endorsed  (or  condemned)  by  the  Council.  So  we  ' 
should  all  pray  for  this  Roman  Council  and  for  those  who  make  the 
preparations  for  it,  that  God’s  will  may  be  done. 

) 

Roman  Missions  , 

I  saw  something  of  the  Roman  Missions,  and  I  was  struck  by  the 
spiritual  stature  of  the  men  at  the  head  of  them.  One  or  two  in 
particular  stand  out.  The  training  given  to  missionaries  seemed  to 
be  very  thorough  but  some  of  it  seemed  strangely  abstract.  For  [ 
instance  there  is  much  talk  of  “adaptation,”  which 'means  finding  the 
appropriate  expression  of  the  unchanging  faith  for  the  conditions  of  ' 
a  particular  national  culture.  For  instance,  in  Africa  some  of  the 
missions  have  gone  far  in  the  use  of  the  vernacular.  It  was  interesting 
to  be  told  that  the  symbolism  of  the  mass  conveys  the  Gospel  less 
effectively  than  the  words  of  the  Bible  used  in  public  worship  in  the 
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j  vernacular.  It  seemed,  however,  to  be  supposed  that  general  principles 
of  “adaptation”  could  be  laid  down  by  deduction  from  fundamental 
1  theology  and  that  the  application  of  these  principles  could  be  left  to 

I  a  separate  department  of  pastoral  theology.  I  should  be  glad  to  find 

that  I  have  misunderstood  this,  for  I  do  not  believe  that  theory  and 
practice  can  be  separated  in  this  way.  Surely  “deductive  theology” 
needs  to  be  continually  tested  and  corrected  by  an  “inductive 
theology”  which  starts  from  a  situation  and  builds  a  theory  from  a 
I  number  of  actualities.  I  am  not  arguing  that  “induction”  should 
1,  replace  “deduction”  but  that  both  are  needed. 

Anti-Communism 

I  I  see  one  serious  danger  in  the  Roman  approach  to  practical  co- 
;  operation  with  other  Christians.  Some  Romans,  though  by  no 
means  all,  regard  this  co-operation  as  fundamentally  anti-communist. 

!  They  want  to  work  with  us  not  because  we  are  brothers  in  Christ  but 
because  we  might  be  useful  allies  against  Communism.  Certainly 
I  those  who  are  not  Communists  must  resist  Communism  by  appro- 
j  priate  means,  and  there  are  occasions  when  they  would  be  wise  to 
combine  for  that  purpose,  but  this  is  a  very  different  thing  from  the 
\  unity  that  God  wills  for  his  Church.  Sometimes  in  Rome  I  thought 

I  that  Communism  was  becoming  an  obsession.  I  would  try  to  explain 

j  what  we  mean  by  the  “Christian  Frontier”  and  the  answer  would 

f  come  “Yes,  we  must  resist  Communism.”  I  am  therefore  alarmed 

j  by  the  recent  shift  to  the  right  in  Italian  politics.  The  left  wing  of  the 

I  democristiani  are  now  out  on  a  limb  and  the  right  and  centre  are  in 

)  control.  In  Italy  the  Press  is  as  discreet  about  the  Vatican  as  the 

British  Press  is  about  the  Royal  Family;  but  these  things  do  not 
’  happen  without  the  intervention  of  the  Vatican.  Well  informed 
[  circles  are  prepared  to  tell  one  just  how  the  Vatican’s  influence  was 
exercised  in  this  case.  I  am  not  against  conservative  policies  on 
principle  but  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Italian  conservative  politicians 
can  solve  Italy’s  very  grave  social  problems.  The  move  to  the  right 
f  of  the  democristiani  is  likely  to  strengthen  Italian  socialism,  which 

j  already  has  enormous  voting  strength.  Will  Italian  socialism  be 

I  democratic?  If  the  Christian  left  were  detached  from  the  Christian 

right  and  centre,  there  might  be  a  good  hope,  but  it  is  Vatican  policy 
to  keep  all  “Christian”  political  elements  together  in  one  party. 
This  has  given  Italy  political  stability  and  reasonably  progressive 
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government  for  more  than  a  decade,  but  it  deprives  the  Italian  left 
of  the  Christian  leaven  which  it  needs. 


The  Left  Revives  ? 

For  some  years  after  the  war  it  seemed  that  in  many  countries  pro¬ 
gressive  conservatism  might  succeed  in  killing  radical  politics  by 
kindness.  Colonel  Blimp  seemed  to  belong  to  the  past.  But  now 
Blimp  has  revived  and  his  menace  is  putting  heart  into  the  left.  The 
victory  of  the  right  in  France  has  forced  the  moderate  left  into  genuine 
opposition  once  more.  In  the  not  very  long  run  this  may  para¬ 
doxically  strengthen  the  morale  of  the  left  beyond  recognition.  In 
Italy  the  quieter  move  to  the  right  is  likely  to  have  a  comparable 
result.  Now  for  the  first  time  there  is  talk  of  a  popular  front,  and 
there  has  been  a  crop  of  strikes  which  are  sometimes  better  reported 
by  Prague  Radio’s  Italian  broadcasts  than  by  the  Italian  Press.  On 
the  continent  the  Christian  left  will  put  up  with  a  great  deal  in  the 
name  of  Christian — Democratic  unity,  but  a  point  may  come  when 
the  Christian  right  will  find  that  it  has  thrown  the  Christian  left  into 
the  arms  of  the  non-Communist  secular  left.  The  alliance  would  be 
natural.  It  might  be  momentous.  In  Britain  I  seem  to  scent  a  leftish 
whiff  among  intellectuals  for  the  first  time  for  many  years.  This  can 
hardly  come  to  anything  in  time  to  affect  the  approaching  elections  but 
it  may  alter  the  character  of  our  politics  for  the  next  decade. 


An  Anglican-Methodist  Hymn  Book  ? 

In  Scotland  the  discussion  of  the  report  on  relations  with  Anglicans 
has  shown  how  far  we  are  apart.  In  England  the  lack  of  discussion 
has  shown  how  little  we  care.  Yet  we  know  that  God  wills  all  his 
people  to  be  one.  We  cannot  rest  where  we  are,  but  we  are  rooted 
to  the  ground  where  we  stand.  Nothing  but  prayer  and  contrition 
can  move  us.  Anglicans  are  very  ready  to  blame  Scottish  intransi¬ 
gence,  but  in  a  subtle  way  Anglican  apathy  has  been  more  deadly 
than  Presbyterian  stubbornness.  There  are  two  lessons  which  Angli¬ 
cans  should  take  to  heart.  They  should  ask  themselves  once  more 
why  their  advocacy  of  episcopacy  has  led  to  such  a  violent  reaction. 
I  believe  in  episcopacy  but  I  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  if  I 
thought  that  the  case  for  it  rested  on  some  of  the  arguments  commonly 
put  forward.  The  difficulties  of  the  usual  High  Church  position  are 
well  analysed  by  Prof.  Hodges  in  a  recent  issue  of  Faith  and  Unity, 
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Vol.  V.,  No.  2.  (Obtainable  for  9d.  from  the  Church  Union,  Lord 
Halifax  House,  6,  Hyde  Park  Gate,  S.W.7.)  Has  anyone  taken  up 
this  challenge?  Secondly,  Anglicans  should  follow  the  lead  of  the 
^  Lambeth  Conference  and  look  into  the  conception  of  pastoral  care 
that  lies  behind  the  Presbyterian  Eldership. 

Progress  towards  Unity  between  Anglicans  and  Presbyterians  is 
very  hard.  Between  Anglicans  and  Methodists  there  is  no  impassable 
j  gulf  of  principle,  though  there  is  a  very  great  difference  of  structure 
and  ethos.  The  difficulties  may  be,  in  their  own  way,  almost  as 
»  great,  but  it  is  not  impossible  to  imagine  an  organic  union  of  Anglican 
and  Methodist  churches  in  the  British  Isles  which  would  show  forth 
a  true  unity  without  uniformity  and  preserve  the  special  gifts  which 
God  has  given  to  both  these  parts  of  His  divided  people.  I  would 
like  to  see  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  enriched  with  the  Covenant 
Service  and  the  addition  of  the  new  Commandment  (John  13:  34)  to 
)  the  Communion  Service.  Is  there  any  reason  why  the  commission 
on  revision  of  the  Prayer  Book  set  up  by  the  Lambeth  Conference, 
should  not  take  Methodist  divines  (and  I  hope  others)  into  its  con¬ 
fidence  and  try  to  prepare  a  revised  Prayer  Book  that  will  prepare  the 
,  way  for  union?  Prayer  Book  revision  is  slow  but  a  united  church 
would  also  need  a  new  hymn  book  and  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
*  should  wait  for  union  before  having  a  united  hymn  book  for  optional 
use.  The  Methodist  Hymn-Book  in  its  various  revisions  has  always 
been  central  to  the  life  of  the  church.  Methodists  like  to  sing  their 
theology,  and  to  pray  as  they  sing.  There  are  good  precedents  for 
that,  so  let  us  ask  our  best  hymnologists,  musicians,  poets  and  liturgists 
in  the  two  churches  to  prepare  a  joint  book  from  the  best  material  in 
our  hymnals.  Anglicans  use  far  too  few  Wesley  hymns,  but  they  do 
use  one  or  two  which,  though  they  have  fallen  out  of  use  in  the 
Methodist  Church,  show  the  richness  of  sacramental  life  which  belongs 
by  right  to  all  the  spiritual  children  of  John  and  Charles  Wesley. 
The  use  of  such  a  book  would  bring  the  people  of  the  two  Churches 
week  by  week  nearer  in  Christ. 

The  Elder  Statesman 

The  text  of  Mr.  T.  S.  Eliot’s  latest  play  The  Elder  Statesman  is  now 
published  (Faber  12s.  6d.).  It  had  a  short  run.  Perhaps  it  was  too 
original  to  be  understood  at  once.  The  characters  are  in  a  real 
situation  and  they  generally  talk  like  real  people  but  they  do  not  act 
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like  real  people.  Mr.  Eliot  is  con¬ 
cerned  to  tell  a  truth,  but  it  is  not 
the  truth  of  surface  appearances. 

In  order  to  convey  this  he  has  in¬ 
vented  his  own  convention  which 
is  unfamiliar  and  therefore  dis¬ 
concerting.  The  Elder  Statesman 
is  about  the  difficulty  of  “love 
within  a  family,  love  that’s  lived 
in  but  not  looked  at,”  about  con¬ 
trition,  about  the  “neurotic  self” 
and  the  real  self.  The  end  is  a 
happy  death.  If  Family  Reunion  is 
to  be  compared  with  The  Eumeni- 
des,  then  The  Elder  Statesman  is 
Oedipus  at  Colonus.  Mr.  Eliot’s 
long  delayed  domestic  happiness 
seems  to  have  overflowed  into 
his  latest  play.  In  his  earlier  work 
he  was  a  tortured  man,  and  one 
suspected  that  some  of  the  torture  was  self  inflicted,  but  that  seems 
plausible  no  longer.  To  accept  happiness  when  it  comes  is  a  sign  of 
spiritual  strength  and  balance. 

The  lines  run  on  with  that  dead-pan  colloquial  realism  which  I 
have  not  always  liked  in  Mr.  Eliot’s  plays ;  but  here  style  and  matter 
are  fused  to  perfection.  This  is  poetry  but  it  moves  so  quietly  and 
rises  off  the  ground  so  softly  that  one  might  not  notice  it.  There  are 
no  purple  passages  and  nothing  that  I  want  to  quote,  not  because 
there  is  nothing  quotable  but  because  all  is  more  beautiful  in  its  con¬ 
text  than  it  would  be  on  this  page.  One  wants  to  read  The  Elder 
Statesman  at  a  sitting  to  feel  its  subtle  beauty  of  structure.  Every 
syllable  seems  to  be  in  the  right  place.  The  whole  is  like  a  Bach 
prelude  in  the  way  it  holds  complexity  within  simplicity,  but  the  sub¬ 
tlety  is  a  subtlety  of  rhythm,  not  counterpoint,  as  anyone  who  has 
heard  Mr.  Eliot  read  his  own  or  other  people’s  poems  will  know.  If 
he  were  an  African  he  would  be  a  wonderful  drummer. 


Central  Africa 

If  I  were  a  black  African  I  suspect  that  I  should  become  bitterly  anti¬ 
white.  If  I  were  a  white  African  I  think  I  should  have  a  morbid  fear 


of  black  African  nationalism.  I  feel  sure  that  if  I  had  to  make 
decisions  in  Africa  I  would  make  the  kind  of  mistakes  that  are,  in 
fact,  made.  But  I  will  not  therefore  pretend  that  mistakes  are  not 
^  mistakes.  The  various  governments  in  the  Central  African  Federation 
have  had  to  face  a  situation  that  was  extremely  difficult  and  potentially 
dangerous ;  they  have  done  some  wise  things,  but  it  hardly  seems  that 
they  have  acted  with  consistent  wisdom.  No  doubt  the  Nyasaland 
African  National  Congress  were  planning  something  in  secret  and  it 
’  may  be  that  drastic  action  was  necessary  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
^  the  Congress  was  planning  a  massacre.  Let  us  wait  for  the  full 
evidence.  It  is  always  possible  that  a  government  has  vital  information 
S  which  it  cannot  disclose,  but  generally  a  government  which  will  not 

^  produce  its  evidence  has  not  got  much  to  produce.  Confidential 

information  may  often  supply  a  clue  but  this  generally  leads  to  corrob¬ 
oration  from  some  other  source,  which  can  be  given.  In  this  case, 
the  Government’s  information  seems  to  come  from  African  “under 
cover  agents,”  but  the  “information”  of  such  agents  is  notoriously  un¬ 
reliable,  and  if  there  is  any  corroboration  it  has  been  kept  dark.  I  have 
said  before  that,  in  some  circumstances,  missionaries  are  likely  to  be 
better  informed  than  governments  about  public  opinion  and  I  give 
IS  '  great  weight  to  the  considered  views  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  con- 
Df  )  cerning  Nyasaland.  The  British  Government  have  recently  tried 
conclusions  with  a  Greek  Archbishop;  an  elder  of  the  Church  of 
I  Scotland  may  turn  out  to  be  just  as  formidable  an  antagonist.  I 

sr  make  no  comparison  between  Archbishop  Makarios  and  Dr.  Hastings 

id  Banda,  except  to  say  that  in  the  long  run  it  will  probably  be  necessary 

re  to  make  concessions  to  Dr.  Banda  as  great  as  those  eventually  made 

se  to  Archbishop  Makarios.  The  quicker  an  agreement  can  be  reached 

ti-  the  better. 

er  '  J.W.L. 

fy 


MR.  D.  L.  EDWARDS 

The  Rev.  D.  L.  Edwards  is  joining  Frontier's  editorial  team  as 
literary  adviser.  He  will  be  in  charge  of  reviews.  We  take  this 
opportunity  of  congratulating  him  on  his  appointment  as  Editor  of  the 
ar  SCM  Press  at  the  unusually  early  age  of  thirty. 
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THE  CHRISTIAN  FRONTIER  COUNCIL 
is  arranging  a 

FRONTIER  LUNCHEON 

on  Wednesday,  10th  June,  1959,  at  the  Y.M.C.A.,  112,  Great 
Russell  Street,  W.C.l,  to  which  all  readers  and  their  friends  are  invited. 

MR.  W.  O.  HART,  C.M.G. 

will  speak  on 

“THE  HUMAN  PROBLEMS  OF  NEW  TOWNS” 

Mr.  Hart  is  Clerk  of  the  London  County  Council.  He  was  until 
recently  General  Manager  of  the  Hemel  Hempstead  Development 
Corporation,  and  before  that  a  Fellow  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford. 

The  chair  will  be  taken  by  Mr.  T.  M.  HERON. 

Buffet  lunch  12.45;  talk  and  discussion  1.15-2  p.m. 

Admission  by  ticket  only,  obtainable  before  8th  June. 

Please  apply  on  the  form  enclosed  in  this  number,  sending  3  /6d.  per  person. 


FRONTIER  FIXTURES 

June  13.  At  Liddon  House,  24,  South  Audley  Street,  London,  W.l,  at  11  a.m. 
William  Temple  Association  One-day  Conference  for  Lay  People  on  “Human 
Destiny  and  the  Will  of  God.”  Speakers:  Canon  T.  R.  Milford  and  the 
Rev.  David  Paton.  Apply:  Derek  Pattinson,  1,  Manchester  Square,  London, 
W.l. 

June  15-28.  At  The  Ecumenical  Institute,  Chateau  de  Bossey,  near  Geneva. 
Course  on  “Living  with  the  Bible.” 

July  20-31.  Also  at  Bossey:  Course  for  Lay  people  on  “Christian  Unity  and 
Commitment  in  the  World.” 

For  further  particulars  of  these  or  other  courses  at  Bossey  apply  to  the  General 
Secretary,  British  Council  of  Churches,  10,  Eaton  Gate,  London,  S.W.l. 

July  4-11.  Kirk  Week  in  Dundee,  apply  Kirk  Week  Office,  232,  St.  Vincent 
Street,  Glasgow,  C.2. 

July  23-August  3.  At  Kasteel  Oud-Poelgeest,  Oegstgeest,  Holland,  Eighth  European 
Ecumenical  Youth  Congress. 

Aug.  3-15.  At  St.  Augustine’s  College,  Canterbury.  A  course  on  “Christianity 
in  the  Modern  World.”  Lecturers:  Mr.  Leslie  Paul,  Canon  Charles  Raven, 
and  Dr.  Alden  Kelley.  For  details  of  this  and  other  summer  courses  at 
St.  Augustine’s  apply  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Summer  Courses,  St.  Augustine’s 
College,  Canterbury,  Kent. 

August  12-16.  At  Munich.  German  Kirchentag.  Special  facilities  for  ecumenical 
visitors,  and  youth  camp  for  those  under  25.  (Cost  of  this  about  25s.  all  in.) 
Details  from  Kirchentag  Ecumenical  Committee,  c/o  Audenshaw  Grammar 
School,  Audenshaw,  Manchester. 

August  17-20.  At  Hamburg.  Conference  of  the  Church  Commission  for  the 
History  of  the  Church-Struggle  under  Hitler.  Details  from:  Conference 
Secretariat,  Hamburg  36,  Alsterglacis  1. 
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VIOLET  M.  GRUBB 


Go  Teach 

Wanted — One  Hundred  Thousand  Teachers  ?  This  is  the  title  of  a 
j  recent  pamphlet  on  a  question  that  has  been  greatly  in  the  forefront 
of  the  news  lately  and  is  likely  to  be  even  more  so  in  the  days  to  come. 

\  The  problem  of  the  supply  of  teachers  for  the  1960s  is  being  urgently 
debated  in  educational  circles  and  teachers  and  parents  are  only  too 
keenly  aware  already  of  the  difficulties  of  large  classes  and  the  lack  of 
applicants  for  posts.  The  subject  takes  precedence  in  discussions 
among  Boards  and  Governors  and  in  the  Ministry  of  Education  itself 
for  whatever  plans  are  made  for  building  and  development,  for  finance 
>  and  government,  for  the  growth  of  the  whole  educational  system,  the 
key-point  in  the  whole  process  is  not  bricks  and  mortar,  but  the 
person  who  day  by  day  impinges  on  the  child  himself,  the  teacher 
whose  own  outlook,  spiritual,  social  and  intellectual,  affects  the 
I  children  whom  he  teaches.  It  is  a  problem  of  quality  as  well  as 
quantity:  this  article  deals  primarily  with  the  former,  but  the  latter 
<  has  much  bearing  on  it.  The  National  Advisory  Council  on  the 
Training  and  Supply  of  Teachers  in  a  report  published  in  August 
1958,  makes  it  plain  that  even  to  maintain  the  present  output  after 
this  course  has  been  lengthened  from  two  to  three  years,  an  increase  of 
at  least  one-third  in  the  number  of  students  recruited  annually  for 
training  needs  to  take  place.  The  problem  of  where  these  recruits  are 
to  be  found  and  what  qualifications  and  qualities  they  must  possess 
is  one  that  should  concern  us  all. 

\ 

It  Where  do  the  nation’s  teachers  come  from  and  who  trains  them  ? 
j,  We  are,  most  of  us,  so  accustomed  to  thinking  of  the  Universities  as 
the  source  of  teachers,  that  we  forget  that  only  one-fifth  of  the  total 
annual  output  of  new  teachers  each  year  comes  from  them.  Even 
it  more  do  we  forget  that,  by  and  large.  University  graduates  teach  in 
*  grammar  and  public  schools,  or  in  a  few  cases  in  preparatory  schools. 

al  But  three-quarters  of  the  nation’s  children  are  not  educated  in  these 

schools.  They  pass  through  the  primary  schools,  meeting  the  eleven- 
plus  hurdle  and,  if  not  succeeding  here,  finding  their  secondary  educa- 
^  tion  in  the  Secondary  Modern  schools  until  the  age  of  fifteen  by 
statute,  and  beyond  it  by  voluntary  decision.  Their  teachers  are 
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almost  entirely  recruited  via  the  Training  Colleges  and  it  is  to  the  rapid  ^ 
expansion  of  these  Colleges,  and  on  a  considerable  scale,  that  the 
nation  is  to  look  for  its  enlarged  educational  programme.  Strangely 
enough,  these  Training  Colleges,  the  king-pin  in  the  whole  training  of  , 
our  children,  are  not  so  well  known  as  they  should  be;  yet  what  is 
learned  here  in  attitudes  by  the  young  teachers  is  to  be  passed  on  to  ^ 
generations  of  children. 

ai 

“  'Tis  education  forms  the  common  mind; 

Just  as  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree's  inclined."  '  O' 


Pope  wrote  these  words  long  before  the  Communists  gave  them  >  ^ 
the  emphasis  of  action. 

There  are  some  120  Training  Colleges  in  England  and  Wales,  apart  ° 
from  those  specialising  in  such  subjects  as  Art,  Physical  Training  or 
Housecraft.  The  General  Colleges,  as  they  are  called,  have  at  present 
a  two-year  course  and  students  are  admitted  from  eighteen;  many 
therefore  are  only  twenty  when  they  begin  to  teach.  However,  from  ,  ^ 
1960  all  are  to  receive  a  three-year  training.  It  shows  how  lightly  [ 
we  have  in  this  country  taken  the  training  of  our  teachers  when  we 
remember  that  in  many  countries  three,  or,  even,  in  some  cases,  four  j 
years’  training  has  long  been  the  rule.  We  think  that  one  who  is  to  ^ 
handle  the  body  must  have  a  five  to  seven-year  medical  course; 
one  who  is  to  handle  apparatus  in  any  responsible  way  or  deal  with  j 
engineering  problems  must  have  a  minimum  of  three  years  of  study, 
and  often  as  much  as  seven  years;  one  who  is  to  teach  the  higher 
intellectual  grades  of  the  nation’s  boys  and  girls,  three  to  four  years ; 
but,  for  those  who  mould  not  only  bodies  but  minds  and  souls  in 
vastly  formative  early  years,  or  who  deal  with  the  problems  of  back¬ 
wardness — so  often  connected  with  difficult  social  and  family  influences  > 

— two  years  of  hurried  training — nineteen  months,  with  a  long  vacation 
in  between — is  enough.  It  is  a  matter  of  rejoicing  that  at  any  rate 
there  has  been  sufficient  recognition  of  the  importance  of  this  training 
that  even  in  these  years  of  grave  teacher-shortage  the  decision  has 
been  taken  to  lengthen  the  time  spent  in  College. 

Among  these  Training  Colleges,  all  of  which  are  recognised  by  the 
Ministry  of  Education,  there  is  a  particular  group  worthy  of  special 
consideration  by  readers  of  Frontier,  the  colleges  that  have  a  definite 
religious  affiliation  and  that  were  founded  by  Christian  people  of  some 
special  denomination.  The  group  known  as  the  Church  of  England 
Training  Colleges  is  the  largest,  comprising  twenty-six  colleges,  and 
together  these  account  for  a  quarter  of  the  training  college  students. 
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Many  of  these  church  colleges  were  founded  100  or  more  years  ago 
by  the  dioceses,  as  an  attempt  to  supply  the  demand  for  trained 
teachers  for  Church  schools,  a  demand  not  as  yet  envisaged  by  the 
State  since  compulsory  education  had  not  yet  been  enacted:  as  is 
usual  in  many  realms  of  this  kind,  the  Church  led  the  way.  The 
Ministry  of  Education  is  now  responsible  for  financing  the  main¬ 
tenance  and  day-to-day  running  of  these  Colleges  on  the  basis  of  an 
annual  fee  per  student.  But  the  capital  required  for  new  buildings, 
or  the  adaptation  of  old  buildings  to  meet  modern  requirements,  is 
provided  only  partly  by  the  State.  So  important  has  the  Church 
Assembly  thought  these  Colleges  that  since  the  war  it  has  spent  some 
one-and-a-quarter  million  pounds  on  the  buildings,  raised  mainly  by 
the  financing  of  loans  or  through  the  dioceses,  and  it  has  accepted 
in  principle  responsibility  for  providing  further  funds.^ 

Nonetheless  the  crucial  question  remains — where  are  we  to  find  the 
students  to  train  for  this  work  in  sufficient  quantity  and  of  the  right 
quality?  For  if  this  work  is  of  such  importance,  we  need  the  best. 
This  does  not  necessarily  mean  the  best  academically,  though  unfor¬ 
tunately  there  is  a  mistaken,  yet  all  too  prevalent,  idea  that  anyone  of 
little  brain  can  teach  little  children,  or,  for  that  matter.  Secondary 
Modern  pupils.  But  we  need  young  men  and  women  of  sound 
intellectual  quality,  possessed  of  character,  energy  and  determination, 
with  a  genuine  desire  to  work  among  children  and  young  people. 
Above  all  we  need  a  leavening  from  the  churches  of  informed,  instructed 
and  sincere  Christians. 

Let  us  be  plain:  we  often  do  not  get  the  best.  There  are  many 
reasons  for  this,  well  known  to  us  all.  But  perhaps  the  basic  reason 
why  we  do  not  get  enough  of  the  right  quality  pouring  into  the  expand¬ 
ing  Training  Colleges  is  the  lack  of  public  conviction  of  the  vital 
position  held  by  the  teacher  in  our  social  and  public  life.  Too  often 
phrases  such  as,  “No,  I  shouldn’t  like  my  son  (or,  more  often,  daughter) 
to  teach ;  he  can  do  better  for  himself  than  that’’  are  heard.  Or,  put 
in  another  way  by  a  17-year-old  candidate  at  an  interview,  “Most 
of  the  girls  at  my  school  left  at  16  because  they  wanted  Real  Life; 
but  I  wanted  to  be  a  teacher  so  I  stayed  on.”  The  implication  of  the 
first  remark,  coming  from  a  parent,  is  that  the  young  person  for 
whose  career  we  are  partially  responsible,  can,  even  if  suitable  for 
teaching,  earn  a  better  salary  in  a  more  worth  while  way.  This 

^  An  excellent  small  pamphlet  on  the  Church  Training  Colleges  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Sec.  The  Council  of  the  C.T.C.,  69  Gt.  Peter  Street,  London,  S.W.l. 
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implication  if  coming  from  a  Christian  contains  within  it  a  strange  set  _ 

of  values.  It  is  often  a  tragic  reflection  of  the  attitude  of  a  Church  ^ 

which  has  only  in  patches  taken  its  teaching  ministry  seriously  both 
within  and  without  the  four  walls  of  its  place  of  worship. 

We  need  in  this  country  a  fresh  and  passionate  belief  in  the  influence  > 
of  the  teacher  on  the  mind  of  the  child,  and  thus  ultimately  of  the 
nation,  a  belief  expressed  not  only  in  lip  service  but  in  action.  Such 
a  belief  might  stir  some  of  us  to  find  out  what  the  schools  are  trying 
to  do  and  how  they  are  doing  it.  It  might  drive  some  of  us  to  experi-  | 
ment  in  Sunday  School  teaching  and  in  the  Fellowship  of  Youth  or 
the  Church  Youth  Club.  It  might  cause  us  to  encourage  more  of  our  ) 
likely  young  people  to  take  up  this  work,  whether  via  the  University 
or  the  Training  College.  It  might  even  bring  us  to  regard  these 
words  of  Robert  Bridges  as  reality  and  not  starry-eyed  idealism : —  1 

Here  cometh  the  need  and  fame  of  teachers,  men  '  J 

Of  inborn  nobility,  called  prophets  of  God 

Saviours  of  society.  Seers  of  the  Promised  Land.  i  F 

The  loved  and  lovable,  whose  names  live  for  evermore,  g 

The  sainted  pioneers  of  civilisation,  under  whom 

All  wisdom  won  and  all  men's  future  hope  is  due.  ( 

V 

There  is  a  hopeful  side.  Into  our  Training  Colleges,  and  more  ^ 
particularly  those  with  a  Church  affiliation,  there  come  some  students  >  j 
with  a  steady,  though  sometimes  inarticulate,  conviction  of  the  impor-  ^ 
tance  of  teaching.  This  conviction  has  often  been  encouraged  by  a  ^  , 

Parish  Priest  or  Minister,  by  an  older  friend  or  one  of  the  staff  of  the 
school.  Many  others  without  that  sense  of  vocation  find  something  ^ 
of  this  conviction  through  the  life  of  the  College  and  their  early  attempts  ^ 
at  teaching,  interpreted  in  the  atmosphere  of  discussion  and  worship.  ^ 
It  is  not  easy  for  these  young  students  to  resist  the  climate  of  opinion 
in  which  too  often  they  have  grown  up,  a  climate  composed  of  a  desire 
to  “get  on,”  meaning  to  earn  more  and  more  money,  or  to  “put  > 
number  one  first,”  meaning  a  9-5  job  and  not  a  minute  more ;  or  to 
“keep  my  end  up,”  meaning  that  unselfish  service  is  equivalent  to 
being  “put  upon.”  But  there  are  those  here  and  there  who,  with 
encouragement  from  home  and  school.  Church  and  College,  the  four 
great  factors  in  their  lives,  learn  to  trust  a  Power  who  will  carry  them 
through  the  pattern  of  all  their  days  on  a  different  level,  whether  * 
teaching  classes  at  school  or  their  own  children  at  home;  a  Master 
whose  words  “Go  teach”  have  echoed  down  the  ages  for  some  2,000 
years,  and  have  lost  none  of  their  force  or  reality  in  these  days  for 
those  who  call  Him  Lord. 
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Students  and 
Christian  Faith  Today 

The  first  of  three  articles  on  students  and  Christian  faith  today 

I 

THE  USES  OF  ORTHODOXY 

IT  has  become  common  to  speak  of  a  current  “revival  of  religion” 
among  the  intelligentsia — if  we  may  include  the  student  population 
in  this  often  inappropriate  foreign  category.  The  confident 
prophecy  of  the  Marxists  that  such  antique  superstitions  will  wither 
away  as  the  march  of  science  progresses  has  not  yet  been  fulfilled  in 
Great  Britain  (or,  it  appears,  in  the  U.S.S.R.  either).  On  the  contrary, 
we  hear  on  all  sides  that  whereas  in  the  1930s  the  political  societies 
flourished  in  our  Universities  while  the  religious  societies  languished, 
in  the  1950s  the  opposite  is  largely  the  case.  The  thoughtful  Christian 
will  not  regard  this  change  as  an  unmixed  blessing,  but  he,  like  the  dis¬ 
appointed  materialist,  must  begin  by  recognising  the  fact.  Not  long 
ago,  a  Cambridge  chaplain  estimated  that  about  50  per  cent  of  the 
undergraduates  of  his  college  had  a  connection  with  “organised 
religion” — about  four  times  the  average  figure  for  the  general  popula¬ 
tion  of  this  country.  Cambridge  has  for  some  years  been  outstanding 
for  the  vigour  of  its  college  chapels  and  the  pastoral  ministrations  of 
its  teeming  clergy,  and  no  doubt  more  modest  claims  would  be  put 
forward  by  those  who  work  in  other  parts  of  the  student  field  where 
the  thin  red  line  is  much  thinner.  But  the  general  trend  is  agreed. 

It  is  also  noteworthy  how  much  of  this  student  religious  activity  is 
church-centred:  probably  more  so  than  twenty  years  ago,  and  sur¬ 
prisingly  so  in  view  of  the  newspaper  jeremiads  about  the  decline  of 
the  Church  of  England  in  particular.  Even  “denominational  socie¬ 
ties,”  which  used  to  exist  very  little  outside  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
have  picked  up  considerably  in  modern  Universities.  It  is  true  that 
most  students  who  live  at  home  belong  quite  naturally  to  youth 
groups  of  their  local  churches  rather  than  to  denominational  societies, 
nor  again  have  these  by  any  means  supplanted  the  older  inter- 
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denominational  bodies,  the  S.C.M.  (Student  Christian  Movement)  and 
the  I.V.F.  (Inter-Varsity  Fellowship).  Yet  it  is  undeniable  that  in  this 
generation  of  students  there  has  been  a  growth,  rather  than  a  diminu¬ 
tion,  of  denominational  consciousness,  and  a  greater  readiness  than 
of  yore  to  accept  the  leadership  of  clergy  and  ministers.  At  a  time 
when  “taking  it  from  the  expert”  has  become  almost  universal,  and 
when  there  is  wide-spread  ignorance  of  Christian  fundamentals,  this 
is  not  really  surprising. 

Yet  there  is  another  fact  to  be  noted  which  partially  contradicts  the 
last  statement:  that  the  speakers  and  evangelists  most  in  demand 
among  students  are  not,  for  the  most  part,  theologians  of  the  straitest 
sect,  or  even  ordained  men  at  all.  It  is  those  scholars,  and  especially 
scientists,  of  repute  who  also  confess  the  Christian  faith,  that  are  most 
eagerly  heard.  The  traditional  British  penchant  for  the  layman  in 
matters  of  religion,  and  suspicion  of  clerical  axe-grinding,  is  reinforced 
by  the  belief  that  here  are  men  and  women  who  understand  the  modern 
student’s  problems  from  inside  and  are  thus  better  able  to  speak  to 
their  condition.  Some  of  these  well-known  scholars  are  kept  very 
busy  indeed,  travelling  from  Aberdeen  to  Exeter  to  address  student 
meetings,  and  we  may  well  be  grateful  for  their  devotion  to  a  cause 
which  lies,  on  a  superficial  estimate,  “outside  their  subject”. 

Whence  comes  this  spiritual  quickening  in  the  student  world? 
The  believer  will  maintain  that  the  prime  cause  is  the  moving  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  the  eternal  power  of  Jesus  Christ  to  “draw  all  men 
unto  himself.”  But  even  those  who  rule  out  such  explanations  as  in¬ 
admissible  may  be  able  to  agree  on  some  “non-theological”  causes. 

First,  the  students  of  the  present-day  are  the  children  of  those  who 
revolted  against  the  pre-1914  orthodoxies,  and  who  suffered  deeply  in 
spirit  from  the  aftermath  of  the  First  World  War  and  the  years  of 
shame  and  disappointment  immediately  preceding  the  Second.  The 
homes  which  they  made  were  often  characterised  by  scepticism  or 
cynicism  in  matters  of  religion  and  by  a  lax  attitude  towards  the  up¬ 
bringing  of  their  children  in  this  respect ;  sometimes  also  by  a  loosen¬ 
ing  of  sexual  morality.  The  present  reaction  in  favour  of  respect¬ 
ability  and  convention  (which  some  pastors  and  masters  may  find 
depressing)  is  therefore  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  or  lightly  con¬ 
demned.  We  are  dealing  with  a  generation  whose  quest,  often 
humble-minded  and  tentative  enough,  is  for  security  and  fellowship — 
and  which  does  not  cease  that  quest  because  of  the  disillusioning 
examples  of  totalitarian  movements  elsewhere.  We  may  grow  tired 
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of  the  word  “insecure”  which  is  now  so  prominent  in  the  jargon  of 
the  psychiatrists,  and  a  little  cynical  about  its  use  to  cover  a  multitude 
of  delinquencies ;  or,  again,  if  we  were  brought  up  in  the  heyday  of 
liberalism,  we  may  deplore  the  uncritical  docility  of  many  modern 
’  students  in  the  face  of  this  or  that  “authority.”  But  when  we  are 
dealing  with  a  generation  which  has  never  been  encouraged  to  believe 
that  “underneath  are  the  everlasting  arms,”  ought  we  not  to  be  more 
compassionate? 

I  We  are  not  simply  concerned,  however,  with  young  people  in  general, 
but  with  those  who,  by  superior  intelligence  applied  to  competitive 
^  examinations,  are  now  counted  as  members  of  an  ilite,  and  will,  for 
the  most  part,  go  on  to  occupy  “positions  of  considerable  emolu¬ 
ment.”  In  problems  of  religion,  intelligence  cuts  both  ways.  On  the 
one  hand,  it  can  have  a  liberating  effect,  in  as  much  as  the  person  who 
i  is  capable  of  thinking  for  himself  has  a  certain  springboard  for  faith 
(  in  the  clarity  and  independence  of  his  judgement.  To  that  extent  he 
should  suffer  less  than  others  from  our  present  loss  of  tribal  memory, 
having  better  equipment  for  some  spiritual  construction,  under  God, 
of  his  own.  I  have  had  the  honour  of  knowing  not  a  few  students 
of  this  kind  who  have  won  through  to  a  deep  apprehension  of 
^  Christian  faith,  and  I  have  often  felt  great  admiration  for  their  integrity 
and  perseverance  in  the  face  of  considerable  worldly  odds.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  common  for  outstanding  intelligence  to  accentuate 
loneliness  and  self-pity.  And  to  some  students  the  saying  of  Mr. 

^  Leslie  Paul  applies  truly :  “to  de-class  at  one  level  is  not  automatically 
to  re-class  at  another,  but  to  become  uprooted.”^  This  article  is  per¬ 
haps  unusual  in  that  it  does  not  treat  much  of  Angry  Young  Men; 
I  but  for  every  one  who  is  angry,  there  are  two  or  three  who  are  just 
miserable. 

'>  One  consequence  of  the  vast  increase  in  the  student  population  is 
that  there  are  now  in  the  colleges  an  unprecedented  number  of  “first- 
generation  students,”  i.e.  those  who  come  from  homes  which  have 
never  had  any  experience  of  academic  life,  with  its  peculiar  and  often 
incommunicable  joys  and  nightmares.  All  honour  to  these  sons  and 
daughters,  and  good  luck  to  them,  too.  But  it  would  be  strange  if  they 
'  did  not  sometimes  feel  at  odds  with  the  campus,  when  a  desire  for 
adult  independence  combines  with  the  national  bias  towards  activism 
and  dislike  of  “mere  talk”  (conversation  in  England,  like  good  eating, 
always  savours  a  little  of  moral  obliquity).  The  most  powerful  witness 
^Christian  News-Letter,  October  1957. 
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to  this  feeling  is  the  wellnigh  universal  sway  of  the  vacation  job  which 
only  remote  and  ineffectual  dons  dare  to  criticise.  Let  us  grant 
that  the  vacation  job  is  often  dictated  by  economic  necessity,  and  that 
in  some  students  there  is  also  a  praiseworthy  desire  to  share  for  a  little 
while  the  life  of  industry  which  largely  supports  them.  But  there  is 
often  another  powerful  motive  at  work — the  desire  to  be  doing  some¬ 
thing  and  to  get  away  from  thinking  with  all  its  pitfalls  and  frustrations. 
This  mood  has  its  dangers  as  well  as  its  opportunities  for  the  evangelist, 
as  we  shall  stress  later. 

To  sum  up  this  part  of  our  analysis:  the  boys  and  girls  who  win 
the  competition  for  higher  education  nowadays  are  “the  bright  ones,” 
and  their  roots  in  the  soil  of  learning  and  community  are  still  for  the 
most  part  shallow.  They  are  therefore  peculiarly  liable  to  loneliness, 
disappointment  and  impatience.  Add  to  a  sense  of  personal  isolation 
the  unintellectual  life  of  many  of  the  suburbs  where  they  live,  and 
also  the  lack  of  political  excitement  in  contemporary  Britain  (how 
excited  can  you  get  over  those  3  |  per  cent  swings  which  the  pollsters 
so  faithfully  chronicle?);  and  it  seems  only  natural  that  some  should 
seek  to  explore,  as  an  unknown  and  possibly  rewarding  land,  “the 
fellowship  of  the  Holy  Ghost”  which  the  Christian  community  claims 
to  offer.  Some,  indeed;  but,  of  course,  many  more  do  not.  In  an 
age  which  rather  prides  itself  on  having  seen  through  so  many  rackets 
and  which  hates  as  well  as  loves  its  propagandists,  we  need  not  be 
hurt  that  many  of  our  shy  and  cautious  youth  suspect  the  Church  to 
fall  into  that  category.  We  should  rather  give  thanks  that  such  a 
number  are  prepared  to  “have  a  go”  and  to  give  serious  attention  to 
the  claims  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Nevertheless,  we  may  find  cause  for  anxiety  in  this  situation,  lest 
religion  should  really  become  the  opium  of  the  people  and  an  illusory 
form  of  refuge  for  weary  intellectuals.  “Religion”  is  a  word  which  is 
not  in  much  favour  with  Christian  writers  at  present ;  and  the  reason 
is  that  many  seek  very  strongly  to  dissociate  themselves  from  the  view 
that  “any  religion  is  better  than  none” — a  view  as  incompatible  with 
the  Gospels  as  it  is  with  the  Ten  Commandments — or  that  “it  doesn’t 
matter  what  you  believe,  provided  it  helps  you.”  The  Church  has 
always  maintained,  on  the  contrary,  that  her  faith  is  based  upon  the 
irreversible  data  of  what  God  has  done,  and  not  upon  even  the  loftiest 
of  human  notions  about  God.  Any  attempt,  therefore,  to  debase 
Christian  faith  into  a  form  of  psychological  compensation  or  harmless 
spiritual  comfort  will  be  strenuously  resisted  by  those  who  take  their 
Master  at  His  word.  {To  be  continued) 
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The  Kirchentag  in  1959 

This  next  August  the  ninth  Deutscher  Evangelischer  Kirchentag, 
or  Protestant  Church  Congress,  will  be  held  in  Munich,  Bavaria. 
Already  the  massive  preparations  for  this  are  under  way : 
70,000  copies  of  the  Kirchentag  Booklet  have  been  sold,  the  streets 
of  Munich  have  been  canvassed  to  provide  accommodation  for  the 
50,000  delegates,  and  the  police  are  conferring  anxiously  about  the 
traffic  problems  of  the  closing  open-air  service,  when  500,000  or  more 
people  are  expected. 

What  is  the  point  of  all  this  activity  and  mass  organisation  ?  What 
is  the  Kirchentag  about  1  Is  it  anything  more  than  another  kind  of 
mass  rally,  which  the  Germans  notoriously  enjoy — only,  thank  God, 
this  time  with  a  religious  rather  than  a  political  significance?  I  want 
in  these  informal  notes  to  make  some  tentative  answers  to  these 
questions ;  and  perhaps  I  should  make  it  clear  that,  although  I  have 
an  honorary  position  with  the  Kirchentag  organisation,  this  is  in  no 
sense  an  “official”  statement,  or  one  which  has  any  kind  of  ^imprima¬ 
tur"  from  Kirchentag  headquarters  at  Fulda. 

The  Kirchentag,  of  course,  owes  a  great  deal  to  its  founder.  Dr. 
Reinold  von  Thadden-Trieglaff.  A  layman,  of  an  old  family  of 
East  Prussian  land-owners,  he  acknowledges  that  the  basic  ideas  of 
the  Kirchentag  came  to  him  gradually  in  the  struggle  of  the  Con¬ 
fessional  Church  against  Hitler,  and  in  his  bitter  experiences  in  Russian 
prison  camps  in  Northern  Siberia.  These  years  gave  him  a  passionate 
conviction  that  the  future  of  the  Church  in  Germany  depended  on  its 
laity.  He  said,  in  his  address  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  last  year : 

The  impressions  I  received  during  that  period  cannot  be  divorced  from  my 
subsequent  life.  We  prisoners  quite  simply  kept  up  a  Christian  fellowship 
together.  I  learned  that  one  can  approach  all  kinds  of  people  in  order  to 
teach  them  the  Gospel— Christians  and  non-Christians,  pious  men  and  free¬ 
thinkers,  ex-Nazis  and  Communists.  .  .  .  After  that  time,  my  ideas  about 
wakening  up  the  German  Protestant  laity  took  a  more  realistic  shape. 

This  note  of  reality  was  emphasised  strongly  when  Dr.  von  Thadden 
addressed  the  Kirchentag  at  Hamburg  in  1952.  What  is  the  aim  of 
the  Kirchentag  ?  Let  me  answer  this  question  by  quoting  five  things 
which  we  are  determined  to  take  seriously.  They  are: 
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1 .  The  time  in  which  we  have  been  bom ; 

2.  The  worW  in  which  we  live ;  g 

3.  The  co/nmo/i  Awmam/y  which  we  share ;  ,  g 

4.  The  living  God  who  is  calling  us ; 

5.  The  Christian  Church  and  community — to  serve  which  is  the  only  j 

thing  which  really  matters  today.  }  ^ 

The  Kirchentag,  then,  is  a  lay  movement — a  massive  attempt  to  ’ 

educate  the  layman  to  do  his  job  in  the  world.  And  it  is  most  impor-  ' 

tant  to  recognise  that  the  techniques  employed  are  much  more 
thorough  and  exacting  than  those  of  a  great  evangelistic  meeting  or  ^ 
mass  rally — or  even  a  week  of  such  rallies.  Many  of  the  50,000  I 
delegates  to  Munich  this  summer  will  have  been  studying  the  main  | 
themes  of  the  Kirchentag  for  at  least  six  months  beforehand — that  is 
why  so  many  copies  of  the  Kirchentag  Booklet  (a  substantial  publica¬ 
tion  of  some  96  pages)  have  been  sold.  The  intellectual  planning  of 
the  sessions  began  with  a  500  strong  Kirchentagkongress  at  Hamburg 
in  April  1958 ;  and  each  of  the  main  speakers  for  Munich  cannot  just  ^ 
offer  his  own  opinions  in  his  address,  but  has  to  submit  a  draft  of  his 
speech  beforehand  to  a  competent  and  critical  group  of  fellow-experts, 
who  will  discuss  and  argue  it  out  with  him.  (Such  a  series  of  meetings 
has  just  taken  place  in  Berlin,  in  order  to  gain  the  advice  of  East 
German  experts.)  The  same,  in  general,  is  true  of  the  morning  Bible  j 
studies ;  they  are  studies,  not  just  uplift  talks.  I  can  testify  to  the  ^ 
almost  oppressively  serious  atmosphere  of  instruction  and  note-taking 
which  is  common  to  all  the  morning  Kirchentag  sessions — even  those 
which,  like  Bishop  Stephen  Neill’s  group  at  Frankfurt,  are  some  8,000 
strong. 

Clearly,  there  is  an  emotional  flavour  in  the  great  closing  rally  at  the 
end  of  each  Kirchentag ;  but  perhaps  it  is  no  bad  thing  for  the  Church  ) 
to  stop  the  traffic  occasionally,  as,  for  example,  at  Leipzig  in  East  | 
Germany,  where  the  1954  Kirchentag  ended  with  an  attendance  of  i 
some  70,000  people.  But  it  is  as  an  attempt  at  large-scale  Christian  ' 
education  that  the  Kirchentag  deserves  our  attention — and  it  is  , 
Christian  education  on  the  life  of  the  laity  in  the  world. 

To  what  extent  has  this  genuine  “frontier”  emphasis  of  the  Kirchen-  ' 
tag  been  successful  ?  Certainly  the  themes  of  the  discussion  and  the  1^ 
top-level  planning  of  each  Kirchentag  have  reflected  a  constant  concern  i 
not  to  retreat  into  traditional  piety  or  theological  obscurity.  At 
Frankfurt  in  1956,  topics  for  study  included  The  Church  and  Politics 
and  The  Church  in  the  Great  City;  and  Dr.  Otto  Nuschke,  of  the 
East  German  Government,  was  himself  a  controversial  and  hotly  ' 
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opposed  delegate.  The  plans  for  Munich  next  August  include  working- 
groups  on  The  Christian  Family  Today,  God  and  Modern  Industry, 
and  The  Church  and  Mass-Media — TV,  Films  and  Radio. 

There  is,  however,  an  emerging  threat  to  the  success  of  this  educa¬ 
tional  process.  The  themes  are  right,  the  basic  theology  of  involve¬ 
ment  in  the  world  is  right,  but  there  is  sometimes  apparent  what  I  can 
only,  with  hesitation,  call  a  gradual  clericalisation  of  the  whole 
Kirchentag  programme.  This  is  not  in  any  sense  to  denigrate  the 
tremendous  help  and  support  which  Dr.  von  Thadden  and  his  staff 
have  received,  both  from  ordinary  parish  ministers  and  from  great 
German  Church  leaders  like  Bishop  Lilje  of  Hanover,  Dr.  Martin 
Niemoller,  and  Dr.  Jacob  from  Cottbus.  Nor  is  there  any  doubt 
that  such  men  earnestly  desire  that  German  lay  people  shall  take  a 
full  part  in  the  life  of  the  Church.  Nevertheless — and  with  the  very 
best  intentions — the  clergy  are  in  some  danger  of  weakening  the  whole 
impact  of  the  Kirchentag  on  the  laity — because  they  so  often  take  the 
lead,  give  the  main  addresses,  guide  the  committees,  and  offer  the 
final  word  on  questions  of  theology  and  philosophy.  This  is,  of 
course,  a  part  of  German  church  tradition,  by  which  laymen  expect 
to  leave  everything  to  the  minister  quite  as  much  as  in  any  backward 
Anglican  or  Presbyterian  parish,  but  it  is  also,  I  dare  to  suggest,  a 
fundamental  weakness  in  theology — a  tendency  to  believe  (perhaps 
half  unconsciously)  that  there  are  two  grades  of  Christian,  first  class 
(clergy)  and  second  class  (laity),  rather  than  one  people  of  God,  with 
different  functions  (for  example,  pastoral,  or  administrative,  or  house¬ 
wifely,  or  teaching,  or  healing,  or  manufacturing). 

It  would  be  a  major  tragedy  if  what  was  conceived  as  a  layman’s 
movement  (with,  of  course,  specialised  help  from  the  clergy)  became 
one  more  church  activity  in  which  the  laity  just  listened,  increasingly 
passively  and  sceptically,  to  what  the  clergy  had  to  say  to  them.  It  is 
encouraging  to  see  that  people  in  Kirchentag  circles  are  increasingly 
aware  of  this  danger,  and  that  younger  people,  in  particular,  are  given — 
and  take — opportunities  to  speak  their  own  minds.  A  typical  speaker 
at  the  great  youth  rally  at  Frankfurt  in  1956  claimed:  “We  want 
advice,  but  you  must  not  expect  us  to  become  what  you  feel  you 
should  have  been  like  at  our  age.” 

In  other  ways,  too,  the  Kirchentag  is  in  some  danger  of  being 
institutionalised.  This  is  not  easy  to  avoid.  When  you  have  to 
organise  a  week’s  events  for  50,000,  you  tend  to  get  out  the  files,  see 
what  went  well  and  what  went  wrong  last  time,  and  repeat  the  pro- 
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gramme,  with  a  few  modifications.  This  temptation  is  particularly 
strong  when,  like  the  present  Kirchentag  staff,  you  are  incessantly 
over-worked.  (One  of  the  defects  in  the  Kirchentag  organisation  at 
the  moment  is  that  the  permanent  staff  and  financial  resources  avail¬ 
able  are  nothing  like  adequate  for  long-term  planning :  the  impression  ' 
given  by  the  enormous  temporary  staffing  available  for  the  week  or 
so  of  each  Kirchentag  is  very  misleading.)  It  may  be  that  there  will 
have  to  be  radical  changes  in  the  style  and  the  size  of  the  meetings, 
to  give  more  opportunity  for  discussion  as  well  as  for  lectures.  Bishop  ■ 
Lilje  said  at  the  press  conference  before  Frankfurt;  “At  the  Kirchentag 
the  important  man  is  the  little  man.”  Certainly,  and  in  that  case  ^ 
perhaps  he  must  have  more  say.  The  failure  to  persuade  the  East 
German  authorities  to  allow  a  Kirchentag  at  Erfurt  in  1957  pro¬ 
duced  some  very  interesting  experiments  at  regional  Kirchentags  in 
West  Germany  and  in  Berlin. 

Dr.  von  Thadden  has  always  wished  the  Kirchentag  to  have  more  than  a  German 
significance,  and  has  welcomed  ecumenical  delegates  and  visitors  to  each  Congress. 
However,  many  foreign  visitors  have  found  it  difficult  to  understand  the  importance 
of  this  new  kind  of  lay  education,  and  the  possibilities  of  adapting  such  techniques 
to  other  countries.  The  Kirchentag  has  a  very  “German”  flavour  and  British 
visitors,  in  particular,  find  very  real  problems  not  only  of  language  but  of  under-  | 
standing  the  background  of  German  church  history  and  German  politics.  Some-  . 
times  it  seems  that  Dutch  and  Polish  Christians,  for  instance,  are  rather  more  alive  ; 
to  the  possible  European  influence  of  the  Kirchentag.  It  was  fascinating  to  meet  : 
at  Warsaw  last  summer  people  who  did  not  take  Kirchentag  leaders  for  automatic  j 
supporters  of  West  German  government  policies,  but  felt  that  the  Kirchentag  could  ^ 
be  a  reconciler  between  Germany  and  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  between  East  and 
West.  The  extraordinary  financial  and  other  support  mobilised  for  each  Kirchen¬ 
tag,  which  can  only  be  compared  in  size  with  that  gained  for  the  Billy  Graham  ^ 
campaigns  in  Britain,  has  also  discouraged  imitation.  There  is  a  feeling  that  it 
is  all  so  vast  and  beyond  the  bounds  of  possibility  for  other  countries.  ^ 

Despite  the  forebodings,  different  European  countries  have  undertaken  other 
types  of  Kirchentag;  and  the  initial  success  of  “Kirk  Week”  in  Aberdeen  in  1956, 
the  French  Rassemblements  in  Strasbourg  and  Royan,  and  the  Regional  Kirchentags 
in  Holland,  are  all  encouraging  signs  that  a  Kirchentag  does  not  have  to  be  50,000 
strong  to  be  significant.  For  Munich  ’59  we  have  been  making  a  determined  effort 
to  see  that  ecumenical  visitors,  at  least,  are  not  swamped  by  a  mass  of  note-taking 
Germans.  The  emphasis  is  on  the  quality,  not  on  the  numbers  of  foreign  visitors; 
and  I  expect  some  frank  and  lively  discussions  both  on  the  Kitchentag  themes  and 
on  the  whole  importance  of  the  Kirchentag  movement.  It  is  far  too  important  a 
phenomenon  of  modem  Europe  to  be  accepted  uncritically — or  to  be  dismissed  as 
just  another  piece  of  German  mass  organisation. 


y 
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ALAN  R.  BOOTH 


Lay  people  in  the 
Church — I 

Lay  participation  in  Convocations,  elders  alongside  bishops,  the 
constant  reiteration  that  evangelism  is  a  lay  task  and  that  we  must 
g  )  seek  a  worldly  holiness — all  this  is  the  sophisticated  fashion.  A 
t  certain  impatience  with  ecclesiastical  stuffiness  and  a  new  realisation 


>  that  God  owns  the  world  as  well  as  the 
Church  is  also  stirring.  And  withal  a 

^  discovery  of  the  Church  itself,  which 
I  you  enter  not  by  ordination  but  by 
r,  baptism,  a  community  of  us  all,  given 
j  J  an  apostolic  duty  in  the  world  cor- 
g  porately  and  in  unity — all  these  spiritual 
^  discoveries  have  made  it  imperative  to 
^  have  another  good  look  at  the  theology 
they  imply.  What  are  clergy  for? 
What  is  the  value  and  destiny  of  this 
world  and  all  the  work  we  put  into  it? 
5  What  is  the  meaning  of  lay  disciple- 

t  ship?  The  questions  pile  up,  and  now 

:  we  have  at  least  one  substantial  work 

1  from  the  Roman  Catholic  side  to  work 

1  out  the  theological  frame  and  limits 

(  and  direction  for  this  exuberant  set 
I  I  of  ideas. 

^  i  Lay  People  in  the  Church  by  Father 
Congar  is,  however,  not  light  lay  read- 

>  ing,  but  400  somewhat  heavy  pages  of 
immense  scholarship,  versed  alike  in 
patristics,  the  Reformers  and  modern 
ecumenical  writing.  A  non-Roman  is 
bound  to  feel  that  there  is  rather  serious 
misunderstanding  of  some  Protestant 
positions,  but  if  so  it  is  obviously  not 
for  want  of  care  or  charity.  One  may 
feel  that  the  laborious  and  closely 
woven  argument  is  in  some  way  a 
tour  de  force,  an  attempt  to  fit  the 
square  peg  of  modern  European 
catholic  insight  into  the  round  hole  of 


classical  theology.  “This  question  is 
encumbered  by  a  burden  of  traditional 
theological  positions,”  writes  a  recent 
World  Council  of  Churches  paper,  with 
the  hint  that  real  theology  began  at 
Evanston,  or  emerged  out  of  the  Con¬ 
fessional  Church  struggle  in  Germany, 
with  possibly  a  few  gems  salvaged  from 
Luther’s  time.  Father  Congar,  what¬ 
ever  his  faults,  recognises  that  2,(X)0 
years  of  Christian  thought  have  not  all 
been  wasted. 

But,  of  course,  he  acknowledges  the 
mistakes  of  the  past.  Amongst  the 
treasures  of  the  past  he  finds  for  instance 
these  beauties:  “The  simple  faithful 
have  the  same  part  as  the  lambs  at 
Candlemas :  they  are  blessed  and 
shorn.”  Or  from  Cardinal  Manning’s 
correspondent:  “What  is  the  province 
of  the  laity?  To  hunt,  to  shoot,  to 
entertain.  These  matters  they  under¬ 
stand.  but  to  meddle  with  ecclesiastical 
matters  they  have  no  right  at  all.” 
Which  provides  a  hint  of  an  historical 
fact  which  must  have  deeply  influenced 
the  whole  of  our  Western  tradition  of 
the  laity — the  fact  that,  throughout 
the  Dark  Ages  only  the  clergy  possessed 
classical  learning,  and,  for  long  after, 
the  cleric — lay  relationship  was  coloured 
by  a  tint  of  learned — unlearned  shade. 
How  dilferent  in  Eastern  Christendom 
which  by  a  different  history  so  often 
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reserved  theological  learning  for  lay 
professors,  and  thus  stored  up  different 
problems  for  itself. 

I  found  Congar  illuminating  in  some 
of  his  definitions  of  what  “lay”  means. 
“One  for  whom,  through  the  very  work 
which  God  has  entrusted  to  him,  the 
substance  of  things  in  themselves  is  real 
and  interesting.  The  cleric,  still  more 
the  monk,  is  a  man  for  whom  things 
are  not  really  interesting  in  them¬ 
selves,  but  for  something  other  than 
themselves,  namely,  their  relation¬ 
ship  to  God. . . .”  And  Congar  believes 
that  the  aggressive  character  of  modern 
lay  self-consciousness  is  a  protest 
against  the  theologian’s  habit  of  ignor¬ 
ing  everything  but  God,  the  ultimate 
cause  of  all  things.  In  Ireland  a  good 
day  is  greeted  in  the  country  with  the 
phrase,  “Fine  day,  thank  God,”  even 
while  the  wireless  announces,  “A  ridge 
of  high  pressure  will  give  clear  skies.” 
The  layman,  without  denying  God’s 
goodness,  must  be  occupied  in  plotting 
the  ridge  of  high  pressure.  So  in 
Congar’s  words  the  rebellion  of  the 
laity  is  fundamentally  a  movement  to 
recapture  rights  in  second  causes,  that  is, 
in  earthly  things.”  One’s  mind  turns  to 
Galileo,  to  the  history  of  the  church- 
controlled  university,  or  the  attempt  of 
assemblies  of  divines  to  pass  resolu¬ 
tions  on  international  affairs  or  road 
safety  or  divorce  or  A.I.D. 

But  then  the  trouble  starts,  for 
obviously  this  movement  of  thought 
can  try  to  bow  the  First  Cause  out  of 
His  world,  and  the  clergy  out  of  the 
Church  except  perhaps  as  useful  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  lay  charity.  And  we  are 
right  into  the  middle  of  Congar’s  sub¬ 
ject,  the  attempt  to  reconcile  a  hier¬ 
archical  structure,  essentially  hier¬ 
archical  in  his  view  (for  reasons  made 
familiar  to  us  by  Dr.  Ramsay  in  his 
book  on  The  Gospel  and  the  Catholic 
Church)  which  preserves  and  hands 


down  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
saints,  with  a  living  community  of  the 
Spirit  actively  participating  in  the 
world’s  life. 

It  would  take  more  space  and  learn- 
ing  than  is  available  to  me  to  criticise  *  P® 
the  way  Congar  develops  his  thesis,  of 
lay  participation  in  the  priestly,  8® 

prophetic,  kingly  and  apostolic  func- 
tions  of  the  Church,  and  of  the  conse-  , 
quent  need  to  develop  in  liturgy  and  t 
otherwise  an  adequate  form  of  lay 
spirituality.  If  sometimes  he  seems  to  ^  8( 
be  struggling  with  an  impossible  set  of 
presuppositions,  far  more  often  his 
deep  pastoral  understanding  and  religi¬ 
ous  insight  offer  suggestions  that  can  ^ 
help  us  all.  1  ^ 

As  a  non-Roman  I  was  inevitably 
left  unhappy  but  grateful,  and  with  a  )  J 
strong  sense  of  work  to  be  done  on  j 
“our”  side.  Chiefly  perhaps  to  redis¬ 
cover  and  restate,  curiously  enough  not 
so  much  a  theology  of  the  laity,  but  a 
theology  of  the  ministry  and  of  church 
authority.  For  only  by  doing  this  are 
we  likely  to  get  the  perspective  right  on  ; 
the  other  subject  which  seems  at  the  ] 
moment  more  fashionable  and  interest-  , 
ing.  What  are  clergy  good  for  in  view 
of  modern  facts?  Preserving  the 
faith?  But  is  it  not  widely  held  that  the 
faith  itself  gets  lost  in  traditional 
costumes  and  language  unless  it  is  dis-  ) 
covered  afresh  in  active  engagement  in  j 
the  modem  world?  That  is  the  justi-  ) 
flcation  both  of  putting  parsons  into 
factories  and  soft  collars,  and  for 
stimulating  laymen  to  be  passable 
theologians.  Teaching  the  faithful? 

But  if  we  are  not  careful,  the  laity  will  > 
say  what  they  think — that  few  parsons 
know  their  world  enough  to  teach  them  ; 
anything.  To  celebrate  the  sacraments? 

If  that  is  their  main  task,  then  their 
training  and  selection  could  be  simpler. 

To  be  pastors?  But  all  our  desire  for 
Christian  doctors,  psychotherapists,  . 
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social  workers,  teachers,  is  that  they 
should  have  sufficient  theological  under¬ 
standing  to  do  their  work  pastorally. 
And  as  “priests  of  second  causes”  these 
people  may  have  technical  competence 
as  pastors  that  a  minister  lacks.  Evan¬ 
gelists?  But  they  are  precisely  not  in 
the  front  line.  I  often  wonder  whether 
we  shall  ever  handle  either  the  scandal 
of  clergy  pay  or  of  clergy  deployment 
till  we  begin  to  ask  “what  are  they 
good  for?”  and  begin  to  get  a  theo¬ 
logical  answer  sufficiently  convincing  to 
make  us  want  to  pay  for  them. 

The  true  position  of  the  laity  in  the 
Church  is  not  just  a  bargaining  matter 
between  the  Church  of  England  and  the 


Church  of  Scotland,  nor  a  question  of 
finding  ways  of  satisfying  the  under¬ 
standable  prejudices  of  denominations — 
it  is  a  question  of  hard  theological 
thinking,  full  of  ramifications.  It  in¬ 
volves  a  whole  ecclesiology,  a  true 
understanding  of  the  world  (and  that 
brings  in  eschatology),  and  a  sound 
doctrine  of  ministry  which  recognises 
that  the  faith  is  2,000  years  old  and  yet 
that  the  living  Christ  is  in  His  church 
to  teach  us  all  things  through  the  Spirit. 
Congar  has  wise  things  to  say  on  every 
one  of  these  matters.  He  is  a  model  of 
ecumenical  understanding  as  well  as 
decisive  view.  The  less  he  satisfies,  the 
more  he  stimulates. 


E.  G.  WEDELL 

Lay  people  in  the 
Church— II 


Dr.  Hendrik  Kraemer’s  Hulsean  Lectures  go  some  way  towards  pro¬ 
viding  the  non-Roman  companion-piece  to  Father  Congar’s  book  on 
Lay  People  in  the  Church.  Although  by  far  the  shorter  book.  Dr. 
Kraemer’s  is  not  less  substantial  in  terms  of  the  argument  it  states. 


Dr.  Kraemer  draws  on  a  life-time  of 
experience  as  a  layman  in  the  service  of 
both  Church  and  Community,  and,  as 
one  who,  at  the  Ecumenical  Institute, 
was  in  close  contact  with  most  of  the 
creative  thinking  that  has  come  out  of 
the  non-Roman  Churches  since  the  war. 

Being  a  Protestant,  Dr.  Kraemer  is  not 
committed  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
principe  hierarchique  beside  the  principe 
communautaire  in  the  life  of  the  Church, 
as  Father  Congar  is.  This  enables  him 
to  deal  more  radically  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  as  he  sees  it :  how  may  the  Church 
recover  the  wholeness  of  its  ministry  to 
the  world,  in  the  lay  life  as  well  as  the 
ordained  ministry? 


One  is  tempted  to  ask,  “Why  has  the 
question  of  lay  participation  in  the  life 
of  the  Church  come  to  be  asked  so  in¬ 
sistently  at  the  present  time?”  In  part, 
the  answer  presumably  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  laity  are  disappearing  from  the 
churches  because  they  have  “outgrown” 
the  traditional  pattern  of  the  churches’ 
ministry.  Although  one  does  find 
flourishing  churches  here  and  there,  and 
although  improved  methods  of  youth 
work  have  brought  more  young  people 
into  some  churches,  the  steady  fall  in 
numbers  and  the  increase  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  old  people  in  the  congrega¬ 
tions  go  on.  This  appears  to  be  true 
of  both  the  Established  Church  and  the 
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Free  Churches  in  this  country,  though 
sometimes  obscured  by  brief  upward 
turns  in  the  membership  curves  or  by 
local  “booms.”  In  the  Church  of 
England  the  Christian  allegiance  of  the 
large  majority  of  parishioners  has  been 
eroded,  though  the  careful  management 
of  substantial  resources  of  capital  and 
manpower  have  served  to  cushion  the 
practical  effects  of  this.  The  smaller 
scale  of  Free  Church  operations  has 
meant  that  they  have  been  affected  more 
substantially.  In  consequence,  they  have 
begun  to  look  again  at  the  nature  of 
their  witness  in  the  community  and  the 
deployment  of  their  resources.  (The 
report  on  Rural  Methodism  made  to 
the  1958  Conference  is  a  good  example 
of  such  work.)  It  is  becoming  apparent 
that  both  those  lay  people  who  remain 
and  those  outside  need  a  much  clearer 
awareness  of  the  responsible  place  of 
the  laity  in  the  life  of  the  Church. 

Dr.  Kraemer  gives  an  impressive 
account  of  the  way  in  which  the  lay 
leadership  in  the  Church  was  taken  for 
granted  from  the  very  beginning;  the 
early  Church  expanded  and  developed 
largely  “through  the  unrecorded  witness 
of  the  ordinary  membership,  i.e.  the 
laity  by  their  words  and  their  way  of 
life”  (p.20).  Moreover,  a  number  of  the 
Fathers — Tertullian,  Cyprian,  Augus¬ 
tine,  were  laymen  of  great  ability,  the 
last  two  “having  become  bishops  so  to 
speak  by  surprise  were  essentially  and 
by  their  whole  education  and  long 
‘secular’  career,  laymen”  (p.  20).  And 
so  it  goes  on  through  the  monastic 
movement,  the  Cathars,  Waldensians, 
Franciscans,  to  the  Reformation,  and 
beyond  to  John  Bunyan,  Milton, 
Leibnitz  and  Grotius.  It  is  significant, 
however,  that  after  the  Constantinian 
settlement  such  lay  initiative  tends  to 
occur  more  and  more  on  the  “frontiers” 
of  the  Church,  and  the  main  stream 
seems  to  be  committed  increasingly  to 


clerical  isation  and  institutionalism. 
Kraemer  points  out  that  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  though  aimed  at  the  destruction  i 
of  this  system,  ended  by  erecting  an-  i 
other  in  its  place.  Having  done  away  ' 
with  the  “priestly-sacramental  clergy”  it 
replaced  them  by  a  new  class  of 
specialists:  theologians  qualified  and 
appointed  to  the  preaching  office.  | 
These  soon  developed  a  new  clericalism  ) 
based  not  on  orders  but  on  office.  I 

At  this  point  the  Continental  back-  V 
ground  of  the  book  becomes  most 
evident.  Dr.  Kraemer  has  a  usefu 
piece  about  the  Anglo  Saxon  setting, 
and  says  some  penetrating  things  about 
the  influence  of  Nonconformity  on  the 
whole  pattern  of  Western  democracy. 
One  would  have  liked,  though,  to  have  > 
the  significance  of  the  essentially  “lay” 
movements  of  seventeenth  century 
English  dissent  more  exhaustively 
looked  into,  and  their  development 
assessed  in  relation  to  that  of  the 
established  Church.  Why  is  it,  for 
instance,  that  these  Churches  have 
weathered  the  storm  of  the  enlighten¬ 
ment  no  better ;  why  are  these  Churches 
no  nearer  the  real  world  today  than  the 
Established  Church?  Is  it  because  they, 
too,  have  become  clericalised ? 

Whatever  the  cause,  Kraemer  rightly 
takes  as  his  point  of  departure  the  ) 
present  situation :  the  Church  facing  an  1 
alien  world,  at  best  “domesticated  into  j 
a  reservation  for  people  with  ‘religious’  | 
needs,”  at  worst  actively  opposed  as 
hindering  the  full  development  of 
modern  mass  society.  How  can  the 
Church  re-establish  communication ;  ^ 
how  can  it  escape  from  its  enforced 
domestication?  Since  the  clergy’s  ^ 
locus  standi  in  the  world  has  been 
eroded,  the  laity  must  form  the  bridge ; 
they  are  in  the  world ;  how  can  we  help 
them  to  re-establish  communication? 
Only  by  helping  them  to  know  that  they  j 
are  the  Church,  and  that  the  Church’s 
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vocation  is  to  serve  the  world. 

But  if  the  laity  are  the  Church,  then 
what  of  the  Church’s  mission  and  its 
ministry  ?  Dr.  Kraemer  asserts  that  the 
Church  is  mission  and  that  clergy  and 
laity  are  therefore  equally  committed  to 
this  task.  He  asserts  that  the  Church 
is  ministry,  or  diakonia,  because  “in  the 
primitive  church  every  activity  or 
function  which  contributed  to  the  up¬ 
building  of  the  Christian  community 
was  brought  under  the  category  of 
diakonia."  Kraemer,  like  the  Bishop  of 
Southwell,  in  Vocation  and  Ministry, 
removes  the  comma  from  Ephesians 
4;  12,  so  that  “the  perfecting  of  the 
saints  for  the  work  of  the  ministry”  re¬ 
gains  the  unity  of  phrase  which  it  has 
in  Nestle’s  Greek  text.  If,  then,  the 
Church  as  a  whole  is  ministry,  “the 
ministry  of  the  laity  is  as  constituent  for 
the  true  being  and  calling  of  the  Church 
as  the  ministry  of  the  office  bearers  or 
clergy.” 

Just  as  the  term  ministry  must  be 
applied  to  the  Church  as  a  whole,  the 
concept  of  laos,  from  which  the  word 
laity  derives,  must  be  applied  to  the 
whole  Church,  since  it  refers  to  the 
worshipping  community,  “the  people 
of  God.”  This,  Kraemer  says,  has 
implications  of  great  importance: 

“Many  honest  Christian  people 
experience  the  shock  of  a  revelation 
when  they  are  brought  to  realise  that 
their  membership  of  the  Church 
constitutes  a  loyalty  prior  to  their 
loyalty  to  the  nation  to  which  they 
belong.” 

The  consequences  of  this  for  the  life 
of  the  Church  are  not  ail  set  out  in 
detail.  Dr.  Kraemer  says  that  the  only 
new  thing  he  is  trying  to  do  is  to  insist 
on  the  laity’s  full,  responsible  share  in 
bringing  the  nature  and  calling  of  the 
Church  to  expression,  and  on  their 
integral  place  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church. 

One  would  like  him  now  to  project 
this  important  change  in  the  ecclesio- 


logical  quest  and  to  develop  a  doctrine 
of  the  Church,  and,  within  this,  of  the 
ordained  ministry.  This  becomes  more 
urgent  and  less  easy  if  one  rejects,  as 
Kraemer  does,  Congar’s  postulate  that 
“lay  people  will  always  form  a  sub¬ 
ordinate  order  in  the  Church.”  If  the 
parson,  in  Dr.  Barry’s  words  (p.  45, 
Vocation  and  Ministry)  “finds  it  hard  to 
discover  just  what  he  is  there  for”  in 
the  life  of  the  community,  it  is  high 
time  that  his  function  in  the  life  of  the 
Church  was  re-stated  in  relation  to  the 
task  which  Dr.  Kraemer  sets  before 
him:  “The  main  part  of  the  Ministry 
of  the  clergy  should  be  to  enablet  he 
laity  to  fulfil  their  peculiar,  inalienable 
ministry”  (p.  167). 

Another  task  which  has  particular 
relevance  to  the  British  situation  is  the 
discovery  of  the  link  between  the  in¬ 
stitutional  Church  and  the  breakers  of 
new  ground  on  the  Christian  frontier. 
Dr.  Kraemer  puts  his  finger  on  the 
problem  when  he  says: 

“Many  lay  members  who  in  all 
sincerity  wage  their  warfare  out  of 
obedience  to  Jesus  Christ,  have  the 
experience  that  the  Church  leaves 
them  alone  in  their  dispersion,  often 
counting  them  unprofitable  members 
because  they  do  not  figure  in  the 
apparatus  of  the  Church,  nor  desire 
to  do  so.”  (p.  175.) 

He  pleads  that  these  and  all  pioneer 
movements 

“should  not  continue  to  exist 
alongside  the  Church.  They  should 
be  acknowledged  as  really  doing  the 
business  of  the  Church.  .  .  .  Adven¬ 
turing  in  these  directions  should 
become  also  the  concern  of  the 
Churches  because  they  are  reminders 
of  what  the  Church  really  exists  for”, 
(p.  179.) 

In  spite  of  poor  presentation  and 
some  faulty  syntax  (not  to  mention  the 
disadvantage  of  reference  to  the  German 
edition  of  Barth’s  Dogmatics)  the  book 
should  be  standard  reading  for  all  who 
are  concerned  for  the  wholeness  of  the 
Church’s  ministry  in  the  world. 
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Professor  K.  A.  Busia,  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  College  of  Ghana,  is  well-known 
for  his  participation  in  many  activities 
of  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  A 
few  months  ago  he  left  academic  life  in 
order  to  become  Leader  of  the  Opposi¬ 
tion  in  the  Ghana  parliament.  We  have 
received  the  text  of  a  sermon  preached 
by  him  at  the  University  College, 
speaking  of  the  tensions  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  facing  a  Christian  politician 
and  intellectual  in  his  country  today. 
Here  are  some  extracts  from  his  text : 

“The  man  who  serves,  planning, 
organising,  advising,  issuing  instruc¬ 
tions,  or  making  generous  gifts,  may 
do  so  from  the  vantage  points  of 
superiority  and  independence.  He 
may  think  of  himself  as  a  free  agent, 
endowed  with  superior  talents  and 
gifts  to  be  employed  for  the  benefit 
of  others.  Such  service  faces  a  moral 
danger;  for  such  service  fosters  a 
spirit  of  patronage.  It  engenders 
pride.  Moreover,  it  is  self-centred, 
and  it  often  breaks  down  when  costly 
sacrifices  are  demanded.  There  are 
limits  beyond  which  it  will  not  go. 
Its  horizons  do  not  rise  above  the 
earth.  But  if  we  occupy  ourselves 
exclusively  with  the  world,  even  for 
the  purpose  of  serving  it,  we  may  in 
fact  turn  it  into  a  hell,  and  be  in 
danger  of  destroying  ourselves  in  the 
process.  History  offers  us  many 
examples  and  warnings  of  this  danger. 

“In  the  teachings  of  Christianity, 
service  was  never  allowed  to  be  ex¬ 
clusively  earthly.  The  cup  of  cold 
water  was  given  ‘in  the  name  of 
Christ.’  Service  and  Worship  go 
together.  The  Christian  is  taught  to 
put  himself  in  God’s  hands,  in 
dependence  on  His  divine  mercy.  In 
looking  towards  God  who  is  all  in  all, 
the  Christian  sees  himself  to  be 
nothing ;  in  worshipping  His  Re¬ 
deemer  the  Christian  knows  himself 


to  be  incapable  of  redeeming  even 
the  least  of  God’s  creatures.  The  most  t 
he  can  hope  for  is  that  God  will 
deign  to  use  him  for  the  forwarding  . 
and  the  accomplishment  of  His  high  ' 
designs.  He  is  an  instrument  in  God’s 
hands.  So  Christian  service  looks  up 
to  God  first,  and  then  down  to  men 
as  children  of  God.  .  .  . 

“God  demands  fervour  and  hero¬ 
ism  in  His  service.  There  are  times  i 
when  in  spite  of  our  possessing 
knowledge  of  what  needs  to  be  done,  j  ^ 
we  are  too  frightened,  or  too  con- 
cemed  with  ourselves  and  our  1  ^ 

security,  or  lack  sufficient  enthusiasm 
to  face  the  duties  and  the  challenge  ' 

with  which  our  knowledge  confronts  ] 

us.  We  may  not  care  enough  to  heed  ^ 
the  cry  of  the  oppressed  for  justice;  I  * 
of  the  down-trodden  for  the  freedom  ,  * 

they  cannot  conceive ;  of  the  ignorant  j  j 
for  light.  All  the  poverty  and  graft,  , 
lies ,  and  shoddy  work ,  all  the  degrada¬ 
tion  of  human  life,  may  pass  under 
our  gaze  without  evoking  any  re¬ 
sponse.  We  may  merely  view  them 
with  calm  and  objective  detachment. 

In  our  smug  complacency  we  may 
even  sneer  and  joke  about  events 
which  spell  darkness  and  misery  and  ) 
even  death  for  others,  although  we 
dare  not  give  the  service  or  make  the 
sacrifices  that  meeting  the  challenge 
entails.  We  may  be  willing  to  give 
some  service  if  it  does  not  cost  too 
much.  But  Christian  teaching  is  that 
God  may  demand  everything.  We 
are  enjoined  to  have  faith  in  Him, 
and  trust  in  His  love,  and  put  our¬ 
selves  in  His  hands,  and  even  plunge 
into  the  deep,  believing  that  His  ever-  ) 
lasting  arms  will  be  there  to  sustain  ■ 
us.  When  we  make  such  a  venture, 
we  understand  Christianity  better. . . . 
There  are  times  when  our  patronising 
service  and  generosity  are  inadequate ; 
and  when  God  demands  even  our 
security.”  i 
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VOLUNTARY  SERVICE  OVERSEAS 


Northern  Rhodesia;  and,  under  a 
similar  scheme  sponsored  by  the  Bishop 
of  Portsmouth,  eight  more  have  gone 
to  Sarawak. 

Additional  requests  for  volunteers 
have  been  received  from  Kenya,  South 
India  and  the  West  Indies.  The  receiv¬ 
ing  authorities  are  asked  to  provide 
accommodation,  food,  and  about  £1  a 
week  pocket  money.  Volunteers  pro¬ 
vide  their  own  outfit;  and  Voluntary 
Service  Overseas  are  generally  respon¬ 
sible  for  return  fares  and  insurance. 
Where  possible,  V.S.O.  welcome  some 
kind  of  financial  contribution  from  the 
parents  of  applicants,  or  the  churches, 
schools  or  other  organisations  with 
which  they  are  connected  (for  funds  are, 
as  yet,  distinctly  limited).  This  is,  how¬ 
ever,  in  no  way  a  condition  of  selection 
for  the  scheme. 

Experience  has  already  shown  that 
the  possibility  of  giving  constructive 
service  in  the  challenging  conditions  of 
less  developed  territories  attracts  a  very 
high  standard  of  volunteers  indeed. 
Half  of  those  offering  themselves  for 
the  first  projects  were  head  boys  who 
had  already  won  open  scholarships  to 
universities.  Great  care  is  taken  in 
choosing  volunteers ;  boys  with  special¬ 
ised  experience  are  chosen  to  meet 
particular  requests. 

Geoffrey  V.  Clarke. 


MARCHERS 


During  the  early  months  of  1958  a 
conference  of  representatives  of  over 
forty  voluntary  organisations  discussed 
ways  and  means  of  arranging  for  young 
men  and  women  to  do  a  period  of 
practical  voluntary  service  overseas. 
Because  of  the  ending  of  national 
service,  many  school-leavers  face  a  period 
of  waiting  before  entering  university  or 
technical  training,  and  it  was  felt  that 
they  could  make  a  worthwhile  con¬ 
tribution  to  projects  such  as  village 
reconstruction,  teaching,  refugee  relief, 
boys’  clubs,  and  youth-training.  The 
scheme  would  also  offer  opportunities 
for  greater  international  understanding 
among  young  people  who  will  be  future 
national  leaders  in  industry  and  public 
affairs. 

The  Inter-Church  Aid  Department  of 
the  British  Council  of  Churches  was 
invited  to  administer  a  pilot  scheme  for 
one  year,  and  a  start  was  made  last 
September  with  the  sending  of  four 
volunteers  to  West  Africa  to  ^ve  a 
year’s  service.  Two  are  working  as 
assistant  housemasters  in  a  secondary 
school  in  Ghana :  two  other  volunteers, 
especially  experienced  in  seamanship 
and  climbing,  are  helping  at  Man  O’  War 
Bay,  a  youth  centre  for  citizenship  and 
leadership  training  organised  under  the 
Federation  Government  of  Nigeria. 
Another  volunteer  is  in  Lusaka, 


CHRISTIAN 

Reports  of  two  major  public  demon¬ 
strations  which  have  taken  place 
recently  indicate  that  Christians  have 
been  very  much  concerned  in  them. 
As  is  well  known.  Canon  John  Collins 
and  his  allies  in  Christian  Action  were 
very  much  involved  in  the  leadership  of 
the  Aldermaston-Trafalgar  Square 
march  at  Easter.  The  very  large  and 
impressive  student  demonstration 
against  apartheid  in  South  Africa,  held 
in  London  a  fortni^t  before,  also  in¬ 
cluded  many  Christian  groups. 

Some  interesting  comments  on  this 
trend  have  come  from  Douglas  Hyde, 
writing  in  the  Catholic  Herald.  He 
suggested  that: 

“Too  often  in  the  past.  Catholics 
have  stood  aside  when  others  were 
speaking  out  on  legitimate  issues. 


The  more  we  identify  ourselves  with 
everything  that  is  legitimate  in  the  life 
of  the  people  around  us  the  sooner, 
it  seems  to  me,  shall  we  begin  to  exert 
our  influence  to  the  full.  .  .  .’’ 
Acknowledging  that  Christians  may 
clearly  differ  about  such  questions  as 
Central  Africa,  he  nevertheless  insists 
that  two  very  significant  points  have 
arisen  from  the  present  upsurge  of  public 
feeling : 

“The  first  is  that  in  a  democracy  it 
is  right  and  proper  that  those  who  feel 
moral  indication  should  also  be  free 
to  express  it.  .  .  .  This  is  a  welcome 
break  from  the  apathy  and  indiffer¬ 
ence  of  recent  years. 

“The  second  is  that  it  is  good  that 
the  most  important  and  effective 
protest  demonstrations  on  these 
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African  issues  have  so  far  been 
Christian,  rather  than  Communist,  in 
inspiration.  In  the  1930s  and  ’40s 


such  a  movement  would  have  been 
either  Communist-inspired  or  Com¬ 
munist-manipulated.” 


APARTHEID  AND  THEOLOGICAL 
EDUCATION 


The  proposal  of  the  South  African 
Government  for  extending  apartheid 
to  all  university  education  is  pressing 
directly  and  urgently  upon  the  churches 
in  their  problems  of  theological  educa¬ 
tion. 

The  Dutch  Reformed  Churches  have 
already  made  a  crucial  decision  regard¬ 
ing  the  future  education  of  their 
African  ministers.  Hitherto  the  four 
Synods  of  the  D.R.C.  have  used  the 
Stofborg-Gedenkskool,  near  Johannes¬ 
burg,  for  training  African  ordinands. 
This  central  school  will  now  be  replaced 
by  four  institutions  to  be  established  in 
the  vicinity  of  four  new  tribal  uni¬ 
versities.  Academic  apartheid  is  thus 
to  be  introduced  into  theological 
education. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  other  Churches 
in  the  Union  will  be  pressed  to  follow 
the  same  pattern.  The  State  has 
equipped  itself,  by  the  Group  Areas  Act, 
with  a  powerful  instrument  with  which 
to  exert  pressure  upon  the  existing 
theological  schools.  Many  of  them  are 
in  European  areas;  and  the  Act  can  be 


invoked  to  force  them  to  move. 

In  the  case  of  Fort  Hare,  the  only 
college  in  the  Union  providing  for  | 
Africans  a  theological  training  of  , 
university  status,  the  Government  has  ■ 
already  taken  steps  to  force  the  hand  of  ^ 
the  churches.  It  has  done  so,  not  by 
invoking  the  Group  Areas  Act,  but  by 
a  special  Bill  to  “assign  the  main¬ 
tenance,  management  and  control  of  the 
University  College  of  Fort  Hare  to  the 
Government  of  the  Union.”  The 
Methodist  Church  of  South  Africa  and 
the  Presbyterian  Churches  in  the  Union  I 
have  hitherto  trained  their  ministers  at 
Fort  Hare.  They  are  now  to  be  com¬ 
pulsorily  dispossessed  of  their  hostels  and 
must  provide  facilities  elsewhere  for  the 
training  of  the  ministry. 

The  issue  confronting  all  the  Churches 
in  South  Africa  is  whether  they  will  con¬ 
form  to  academic  apartheid  in  theo¬ 
logical  education  or  assert  the  right  to  j 
educate  the  Christian  ministry  in  their 
own  way  and  in  accordance  with  their 
theological  convictions  regarding  the 
nature  of  the  Church.  C.W.R. 
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STUDENT  MOVEMENT  HOUSE 


Student  Movement  House,  Gower 
Street,  London,  is  now  well  established 
in  its  new  form.  It  was  reopened  in 
1956  as  a  place  for  the  study  of  inter¬ 
national  questions  and  as  the  centre  of 
the  Student  Christian  Movement  in 
London.  It  is  also  the  home  of  about 
twelve  students  each  session,  who  come 
from  different  parts  of  the  world;  an 
essay  in  inter-racial  community  life 
which  is  important  in  its  own  right. 

Two  recent  events  in  the  S.M.H. 
programme  are  particularly  worth  re¬ 
cording.  Four  long  discussions  were 
held  on  the  Middle  East.  Both  Arab 
and  Israeli  student  organisations  sup¬ 
ported  this  group,  which  numbered 
about  twenty  and  drew  participants  from 
many  parts  of  the  world.  Each  dis¬ 


cussion  was  introduced  by  distinguished 
speakers,  among  whom  were  the  Imam 
of  Woking  Mosque  and  Mr.  David 
Kessler  of  the  Jewish  Chronicle.  The 
undoubted  achievement  of  this  series 
was  to  bring  together  people  of  seem¬ 
ingly  irreconcilable  points  of  view.  It 
was  noticeable  how  entrenched  posi¬ 
tions  at  the  beginning  of  the  series  be¬ 
came  modified  later,  when  questions  of 
the  Middle  East  were  seen  in  human  as 
well  as  sociological  and  political  terms. 
Spontaneous  and  informal  conversation 
grew  up  about  quite  different  topics  at 
the  end  of  each  meeting,  as  students 
stayed  on,  just  to  chat  with  one  another. 

The  second  matter  worth  recording 
was  the  one-and-a-half-day  conference 
in  February,  on  East,  West  and  the 
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Uncommitted.  It  was  attended  by  one 
hundred  students  from  thirty-eight 
countries,  including  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
the  majority  of  them  had  never  had  this 
kind  of  experience  before.  The  aim  of 
j  the  conference  was  to  study  authorita- 
[  tively  the  tension  between  East  and 
j  West,  and  to  examine  the  particular 
responsibilities  of  the  uncommitted 
nations.  This  was  achieved  in  the  main 
speeches ;  the  discussion  from  the  floor 
<  was  not  so  impressive,  though  there 
r  I  were  interesting  short  comments  of  a 
f  ■  most  direct  kind  over  Hungary,  Israel, 
s  I  Arab  refugees,  Kashmir  and  Colonial- 
f  ,  ism.  The  main  speakers  were  from  the 
y  '  Embassies  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  India, 
y  I 


Indonesia  and  the  United  Arab 
Republic;  and  in  addition  the  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  International  Relations  at 
the  London  School  of  Economics,  Mr. 
’Bole  Ige  of  Nigeria  and  Mr.  Kenneth 
Johnstone,  Deputy  Director-General  of 
the  British  Council  and  Chairman  of 
the  Christian  Frontier  Council.  The 
Chairman  was  Mr.  Richard  Hensman  of 
Ceylon,  who  is  now  working  with  the 
Overseas  Council  of  the  Church 
Assembly. 

Mr.  Johnstone’s  address  ended  the 
conference,  and  under  its  title  “Towards 
a  New  World  Order”  is  shortly  to  be 
published  in  Student  Movement. 

Frank  Glendennino. 
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HOT  CHRISTIAN  NEWS 


Copies  of  some  very  interesting  experi¬ 
ments  in  new  style  parish  magazines 
have  reached  the  office  of  Frontier. 
One  is  the  Hartcliffe  Herald,  which  is 
most  sensibly  sponsored  jointly  by  the 
Parish  Church  of  St.  Andrew,  Hart- 
clifle,  near  Bristol,  and  the  local 
Methodist  Church.  A  correspondent 
has  given  us  some  further  details  about 
a  second,  the  Birmingham  Christian 
News: 

The  Birmingham  Christian  News  has 
now  run  into  its  third  monthly  edition. 
More  than  twenty  Birmingham  parishes 
have  combined  to  produce  this  monthly 
“parish  newspaper,”  to  replace  their 
parish  magazines.  Believing  that  the 
average  parish  magazine  is  “about  as 
appetising  as  a  plate  of  cold  porridge 
in  a  third-rate  Manchester  hotel  on  a 
wet  Sunday  morning,”  the  policy  of  the 
new  paper  is  to  stimulate  and  even  to 
shock,  using  the  tactics  as  well  as  the 
know-how  of  professional  journalists. 
The  outer  pages  are  edited  centrally  by 
the  Rev.  Nicholas  Stacey,  one-time 
Olympic  sprinter  and  now  Chaplain  to 
the  Bishop  of  Birmingham;  the  inner 
pages  are  available  to  local  parishes  for 
their  own  news  and  views,  which  are 
also  produced  with  professional  assis¬ 
tance.  The  result  is  reported  to  have 
disturbed  regular  church-goers,  but  to 
have  aroused  much  favourable  comment 
from  the  outsider  and  the  casual 
visitor. 

The  first  issue,  in  mid-January,  an¬ 
nounced  that  its  editors  were  “angry 


but  hopeful,”  and  gave  concrete  expres¬ 
sion  to  these  sentiments  by  its  articles 
on  refugees  (“Left  to  Rot!”)  and  on  the 
C.  of  E.  (“If  I  were  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,”  by  Lord  Altrincham). 
Later  issues  have  carried  these  topics 
further,  and  his  Lordship’s  indiscretions 
have  been  roundly  answered  by  Canon 
Bryan  Green.  Readers  from  outside 
the  regular  church-going  ranks  must 
have  found  far  more  criticism  of  the 
Church  in  these  pages  than  they  have 
ever  been  able  to  formulate  themselves : 
“This  paper  is  not  squeamish,  and  will 
print  hard  sayings.”  No  doubt  it  is 
hoped  that  these  customers,  having  said 
“1  told  you  so:  I  always  laiew  what  a 
racket  the  whole  show  was,”  will  be 
willing  to  accept  the  other  side  of  the 
picture  that  the  paper  presents,  the 
friendly  and  hard-working  clergy,  the 
cheerful  “do-gooders,”  the  chaplains 
with  real  understanding  of  industry,  the 
parishes  without  colour-bar  or  class- 
distinction.  It  must  be  confessed  that 
there  is  a  slight  touch  of  smugness  even 
in  this  attempt  to  baptise  the  yellow 
press;  “revelations”  about  people  with 
nothing  to  hide  but  their  good  deeds 
fall  a  trifle  flat,  and  even  the  modest 
advertisements  by  brewers  strike  one  as 
being  mild  rather  than  bitter. 

Each  parish,  or  group  of  parishes,  is 
encouraged  to  publish  its  own  local 
edition  of  the  newspaper,  under  its  own 
title.  The  four  parishes  of  Smethwick, 
for  example,  produce  the  Smethwick 
Siren.  Their  local  news  on  the  inside 
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pages  is  well-presented,  and  copiously 
illustrated  wiA  photographs  of  local 
worthies  and  events.  A  few  of  these 
might  have  graced  a  parish  magazine, 
but  the  majority  are  photos  of  local 
people,  inside  and  outside  the  Churches, 
illustrating  “human  interest”  stories. 
Local  dustmen  and  roadmenders  are 
invited  to  chat  about  their  jobs,  teen¬ 
agers  are  congratulated  on  running 
their  own  dance.  Councillors  and 
M.P.s  are  able  to  have  their  say  about 
current  topics.  “Human  interest”  is 
also  shown  in  the  doings  of  the  incum¬ 
bents  and  their  flocks,  some  of  whom 
appear  in  “The  Siren  Pic  Strip.” 

The  economics  of  this  venture  are 
interesting.  The  newspaper  sells  at  3d. 
per  copy,  of  which  IJd.  goes  to  the 
Central  Editorial  Board  for  their  six 
pages.  It  requires  a  distribution  of 
1,000  to  pay  for  the  locally-produced 
inside  pages  out  of  the  remaining  lid., 
and  this  assumes  a  minimum  of  £8 
revenue  from  local  advertising.  Over 
1,000  copies,  the  paper  can  either  in¬ 


STUDENTS 

An  opinion  poll  was  recently  taken 
in  Poland  among  about  25,000  students, 
both  men  and  women.  The  poll  was 
organised  by  the  faculty  of  sociology  in 
the  University  of  Warsaw  and  the 
results  were  published  in  Przglad  Kul- 
turalny  No.  29  and  Nowa  Kultura  Nos. 
32,  39,  and  41.  They  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  published  outside  Poland. 

Eighty-four  per  cent  of  these  students 
belonged  to  the  Communist  youth  or¬ 
ganisation,  in  which  28  per  cent  of  the 
whole  were  active.  On  the  other  hand, 
over  two-thirds  of  the  students  were  be¬ 
lievers  in  Christianity.  The  following 
flgures  give  details: 

10  per  cent  were  profound  believers 
and  regular  practisers  of  Christ¬ 
ianity  ; 

20  per  cent  were  believers  and 
systematic  practisers ; 

30  per  cent  were  believers  and  irregular 
practisers ; 

10  per  cent  were  believers  but  not 
practising. 

Other  miscellaneous  figures,  which 
could  well  overlap  these,  revealed  that 
10  per  cent  were  interested  but  not  clear 


crease  the  number  of  its  local  pages,  or 
make  a  profit,  or  both!  The  Smeth¬ 
wick  Siren  has  a  circulation  of  4,000  in 
the  four  parishes,  and  boasts  a  total  of 
twelve  pages;  advertisements  bring  in 
£600  per  year.  Almost  all  its  copies  are ' 
sold  by  100  distributors  from  door  tof 
door;  an  attempt  to  sell  in  one  of  the! 
local  pubs  failed,  because  all  the  I 
customers  had  already  bought  one  at 
home.  The  circulation  of  the  whole 
Birmingham  Christian  News  is  40,000. 

The  latest  issue  came  out  just  before ' 
Holy  Week.  Its  front-page  headlines! 
blared  “King  Dead”;  its  news-items* 
were  date-lined  “Jerusalem,  Friday, 
29  A.D.,”  and  told  the  story  of  die 
Crucifixion  in  up-to-date  journalese  that 
borrowed  its  phrases  from  accounts  of 
happenings  in  Cyprus  or  Nyasaland. 
The  back  page  carried  stop-press  news 
of  the  incredible  rumours  beginning  to 
spread  three  days  later.  ...  The 
emphasis  is  shifting  from  the  “do- ) 
gooders”  to  the  Good  News. 

Jack  Newport. 


IN  POLAND  I 

in  their  ideas;  6  per  cent  were  non-1 
believers  but  conformed  to  Christian ) 
practices  for  social  reasons ;  10  per  cent 
were  passive  non-believers  and  3  per 
cent  were  active  opponents. 

In  reply  to  the  question :  “What 
problem  interests  you  most?”  a  large 
majority  replied:  “Religion  as  a  norm 
of  guidance  and  ethical  behaviour.”  ‘ 
Most  of  them  said  that  their  own  con-, 
science  must  be  their  guide,  but  one-r 
third  said  that  they  must  have  recourse  j 
to  religious  belief:  none  of  them  men-* 
tioned  political  authority.  All  pro-' 
fessed  to  be  socialists,  but  only  1.8  per 
cent  Marxists,  without  qualification. 
Another  10  per  cent  claimed  to  be 
Marxists  in  some,  but  not  in  all, 
respects. 

The  answer  to  the  question,“What  was' 
your  attitude  to  religion  three  or  four 
years  ago  ?”  indicated  some  change  from ) 
active  opposition  to  neutrality  and  from 
marginal  belief  to  stronger  belief. 

90  per  cent  thought  that  life  should  be 
risked  in  defence  of  human  life. 

80  per  cent  thought  that  life  should  be 
risked  in  defence  of  the  mother 
country. 
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70  per  cent  thought  that  life  should 
be  risked  in  defence  of  human 
dignity. 

60  per  cent  thought  that  life  should 
be  risked  in  defence  of  truth. 

40  per  cent  thought  that  life  should 
be  risked  in  defence  of  religion. 


To  the  somewhat  ambiguous  ques¬ 
tion:  “Is  it  permitted  to  limit  freedom 
in  order  to  achieve  social  ends?”  6  per 
cent  said  “Yes”;  15  per  cent  said 
“Yes,  if  for  a  short  time,”  and  50  per 
cent  said,  “Yes,  in  exceptional  cases 
and  for  a  very  short  time.” 


THE  P.C.C.  IN  ACTION? 


Recently  a  small  group  of  Anglican 
lay  men  and  women  met  at  Whitehill 
Chase,  Bordon,  Hants,  to  consider,  in 
obedience  to  the  Lambeth  Conference, 
how  the  Presbyterian  eldership  might  be 
relevant  to  the  Church  of  England. 
They  disliked  the  idea  that  the  laity 
should  be  associated  with  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  church  discipline ;  they  agreed 
that  the  word  “elder”  sounds  wrong  to 
Anglicans ;  but  they  were  drawn  to  the 
idea  that  lay  men  and  women  should 
be  associated  with  the  clergy  in  the 
pastoral  care  of  God’s  people.  They 
were  impressed  by  the  system  under 
which  each  elder  has  the  task  of  keeping 
in  touch  with  particular  families.  This 
seemed  to  be  a  means  of  articulating  a 
modern  town  parish  into  units  of  a  size 
where  fellowship  would  be  easier  than 
in  a  large  undifferentiated  congregation ; 
but  it  would  not  succeed  unless  selected 
lay  men  and  women  were  trained  for 
this  work  and  it  seemed  very  desirable 
that  they  should  be  solemnly  com¬ 
missioned  and  given  authority  in  a 
ceremony  on  the  lines  of  the  ordination 
of  elders.  It  would  be  absurd  to  intro¬ 
duce  this  all  at  once  as  a  system  but 
parishes  could  experiment  with  different 
methods,  as  indeed  some  are  doing 


already.  The  natural  way  of  “intro¬ 
ducing  the  eldership”  into  Anglicanism 
would  be  to  develop  it  from  some 
existing  office. 

To  their  surprise  the  group  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  lay  readers,  a  per¬ 
manent  diaconate,  the  order  of  deacon¬ 
esses,  and  parish  workers  were  none  of 
them  essentially  connected  with  tbe 
Presbyterian  eldership,  but  that  the 
Parochial  Church  Council  contains  the 
eldership  in  embryo.  It  would  have  to 
be  recognised  that  the  primary  purpose 
of  the  P.C.C.  is  spiritual,  as  the  Enabling 
Act  intended,  and  it  might  be  necessary 
to  alter  the  structure  of  councils  to 
make  a  place  for  councillors  who  had 
undertaken  the  lifelong  commitment  of 
the  eldership.  But  in  some  of  tbe 
livest  parishes  the  P.C.C.  was  already 
approximating  to  a  Kirk  Session.  The 
group  understood  that  Presbyterian 
theology  emphasises  the  corporate 
nature  of  parish  life;  this  seemed 
desirable  to  most  An^icans  and  the 
P.C.C.  appeared  to  be  the  organ  best 
fitted  to  express  this.  Astonished  at 
this  conclusion  the  group  decided  to 
remain  in  touch  with  each  other  to  look 
further  into  the  practical  aspects  of  the 
matter.  J.W.L. 


SEGREGATION  IN  SPORT? 


(1)  New  Zealand 

Rugby  football  has  for  long  been 
regarded  as  the  national  sport  of  New 
Z^land  and  the  “All  Blacks”  have 
built  up  an  international  reputation  over 
the  years.  For  the  past  half-century  or 
so,  exchange  visits  have  been  made 
with  British  and  Australian  teams  and 
also  with  the  South  African  “Spring¬ 
boks.”  The  next  “All  Black”  tour  of 
South  Africa  is  due  to  take  place  in 
1960  and  the  question  has  now  arisen 


as  to  whether  or  not  Maoris  should  be 
included  in  the  team. 

The  matter  was  first  raised  by  the 
Rev.  D.  W.  Storkey,  minister  of  a 
Presbyterian  parish  in  Wellington.  He 
made  it  quite  clear  that  any  “All  Black” 
team  representing  New  Zealand  should 
be  truly  representative  of  this  country. 
In  effect,  this  means  that  some  Maoris 
would  expect  to  be  included.  The  New 
Zealand  Rugby  Union  was  asked  for 
an  assurance  that  the  All  Blacks  would 
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be  selected  on  the  basis  of  merit  only, 
regardless  of  their  race.  A  prominent 
official  foolishly  replied  by  advising  the 
Church  to  mind  her  own  business  and 
to  keep  away  from  football  affairs.  The 
Press,  however,  generally  supported  the 
Church  expressing  views  on  what  was  an 
important  moral  question,  and  various 
Maori  groups  then  applauded  Mr. 


tains  an  indiscreet  silence,  broken  only 
by  occasional  and  equally  indiscreet 
statements.  As  for  the  public,  the  feeling 
grows  that  “All  White  All  Blacks” 
would  be  an  insult  to  the  Maoris,  a 
major  political  error  and  a  forsaking 
of  a  vital  Christian  principle. 

T.  C.  Somerville. 


Storkey’s  views  and  repeated  his 
questions. 

What,  then,  is  New  Zealand  going  to 
do?  Some  urge  that  it  would  be  dis¬ 
courteous  to  our  South  African  hosts 
to  include  Maoris  and  inconsiderate  to 
any  Maoris  who  were  chosen.  Others 
compromise  by  suggesting  that  a  team 
without  Maoris  should  be  sent  but 
called  “A  New  Zealand  Fifteen”  and 
not  by  the  national  title  of  “All  Blacks.” 
Others  again  hold  that  either  of  these 
courses  would  be  an  insult  to  the 
Maoris.  It  is  urged  that  no  team  what¬ 
ever  should  be  sent,  partly  as  a  protest 
against  apartheid,  partly  as  an  indication 
of  our  solidarity  with  our  Maori  people, 
and  partly  as  an  indication  to  the 
Afro-Asian  world  that  we  repudiate 
present  South  African  policy. 

MeanwhUe  the  Rugby  Union  main¬ 


(2)  Brazil 

The  President  of  Brazil  last  month 
ordered  the  cancellation  of  a  soccer 
match  which  had  been  arranged  between 
the  Brazilian  team  of  Portuguesa  Da 
Santos  and  a  Cape  Town  team.  It  had 
been  agreed  that  the  Brazilians,  who 
are  touring  Portuguese  East  Africa, 
should  for  this  match  drop  four  coloured 
players  from  their  team,  in  order  not  to 
offend  against  the  South  African  policy 
of  apartheid  in  sport.  However, 
President  Kubitschek  heard  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  compromise  over  the  colour  bar, 
and  refused  to  permit  it. 

He  received  shortly  afterwards  a 
cable  from  the  South  African  Soccer 
Federation  (which  represents  some 
35,000  non-white  soccer  players  in  the 
Union),  thanking  him  on  his  “noble 
Christian  stand”  against  apartheid. 


ENCOUNTER 

“One  of  the  most  significant  strands  in  the  work  of  the  W.C.C.  has  been  the 
work  of  the  Department  on  the  Laity,  which  has  been  tirelessly  exploring  and 
explaining  the  implications  of  the  fact  that  to  be  a  layman  means  to  be  part  of 
God’s  mission  to  the  world.  (It  is  one  of  the  fruits  of  our  present  i/w-integration 
that  the  immense  importance  of  this  ‘laymen’s  work’  for  what  are  called  ‘foreign 
missions’  is  still  largely  unnoticed.)  It  is  true  that  many  good  Christians  still  think 
of  laymen’s  work  as  being  a  matter  of  enlisting  more  and  more  laymen  and  women 
as  ‘auxiliary  church  workers’ — an  excellent  and  necessary  thing  to  do,  but  not 
the  centre  of  the  matter.  It  is  still  hard  to  bring  even  keen  and  instructed  church¬ 
men  to  the  point  of  seeing  that  the  Church’s  life  and  witness,  her  encounter  with  the 
world  and  therefore  her  place  of  obedience,  is  precisely  in  the  work  of  her  lay 
members  from  Monday  to  Saturday ;  that  so  far  from  ‘church  work’  being  some¬ 
thing  which  primarily  happens  on  Sunday,  it  is  something  which  primarily  happens 
from  Monday  to  Saturday,  Sunday  being  the  day  on  which  the  Church  makes  a 
necessary  withdrawal  from  its  engagement  with  the  world  in  order  to  renew  the 
inner  springs  of  the  divine  life  within  her  through  word  and  sacraments  .  .  .  one 
may  safely  say  that  the  phrase  ‘The  whole  Church  with  one  Gospel  for  the  whole 
world’  will  not  be  filled  with  meaning  for  our  day  until  the  churches  undergo  a  very 
deep  repentance  at  this  point,  and  learn  again  what  it  means  that  the  Church  is  a 
mission.” 


Lesslie  Newbigin,  One  Body  One  Gospel  One  World  {pp.  16-17). 


G.  S.  FRASER 


The  Modern  Poet 
and  Christianity 

The  making  of  a  poem  consists,  at  its  deepest  level,  of  bring¬ 
ing  into  a  new  balance  all  sorts  of  impulses  and  attitudes  in 
oneself  that  are  at  cross-purposes  with  each  other,  like  bits 
of  machinery  putting  each  other  out  of  gear,  or  different  skeins  of 
wool  tangled  up  with  each  other ;  writing  a  poem,  which  is  a  poem, 
should  make  one  feel  that  for  the  time  being  one  has  unjammed 
oneself,  one  is  swinging  free.  And  poems  are  useful  to  other 
>  people  than  the  poet,  because  they  can  be  used — as  bits  of  gym¬ 
nasium  machinery,  for  instance,  can  be  used  by  anyone  who  is  not 
a  cripple — by  other  people  to  perform  similar  self-liberating 
exercises. 

The  paradox  of  the  relation  of  religion  and  poetry  starts  there. 

*  Poetry  is  for  suppling  up,  for  loosening  your  psyche,  for  making 
,  it  more  apt  for  what  Matthew  Arnold  called  “the  free  play  of  mind” : 
religion  seems  to  fix  or  bind  down  the  mind;  habituating  it,  like 
reins  or  blinkers,  not  to  swivel  round  in  certain  directions.  This 
account  of  religion  is  true,  probably,  only  of  religion  accepted  inertly 
and  conventionally.  But  most  of  us  accept  our  religion,  as  most  of 
us  accept  our  politics,  inertly  and  conventionally.  And  that  is  why 
)  most  religious  poetry,  like  most  political  poetry,  is  bad;  the  mind, 

I  as  it  were,  is  swinging  and  swaying  quite  happily  towards  its  new 
I  balance  till  it  comes  to  an  area  which  is  at  once  hard  to  move  and 
1  rather  nervously  sensitive,  an  area  which  says,  “Leave  me  alone!” 

The  Christian  poet,  let  us  say,  needs  in  his  poem  the  phrase  “O 
j  Christ!”  as  an  ejaculation  of  rage,  a  blasphemy;  but  the  scratchy 
>  area  in  his  mind  will  not  let  him  use  “O  Christ !”  except  as  a  prayer. 

I  Similarly,  the  Communist  poet,  free-associating  rapidly  in  search  of 
^  examples  of  wicked  nations  that  possess  hydrogen  bombs  (Great 
Britain,  the  U.S.A.)  will  find  himself  not  mentioning  the  U.S.S.R., 
and,  looking  for  examples  of  oppression  and  aggression  (Suez, 
Cyprus,  and  so  on),  he  will  not  find  himself  mentioning  Hungary. 
f  The  poet  Robert  Graves  has,  indeed,  claimed  that  it  is  just  because 
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poetry  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  only  completely  honest  use  of  language 
that  you  ought  to  keep  religion  and  politics  out  of  it. 

However,  there  is  another  way  of  looking  at  it.  A  religion  is 
not  just  a  set  of  noli  me  tangere  dogmas ;  it  is  a  discipline,  a  dis¬ 
cipline  in  community,  a  way,  taken  in  sharing,  towards  self-knowledge 
and  it  is  a  whole  set  of  ways  of  experiencing  life.  As  such,  it  need 
not  be  inert,  or  an  obstacle  to  the  poetic  process.  But  what  is 
interesting  is  that  it  does  so  often  seem,  at  least  today,  to  be  the 
doubts  and  terrors  associated  with  the  Christian  religion,  rather 
than  its  consolations,  that  breed  fine  poetry.  “One  of  the  thieves 
crucified  beside  Christ  went  to  Heaven.  Do  not  despair.  The 
other  thief  went  to  Hell.  Do  not  presume.”  It  was  from  these 
sentences  of  St.  Augustine’s  that  Samuel  Beckett,  having  rejected 
Christian  belief  but  finding  no  meaningful  aesthetic  patterns  outside 
Christian  tradition,  got  the  idea  of  Waiting  for  Godot:  and,  of 
course,  the  life  consciously  lived  between  presumption  and  despair 
is  not  a  life  comfortably  in  the  middle,  but,  like  other  kinds  of  via 
media,  a  life  very  near  the  dangerous  edge,  a  life  of  “quiet  despera¬ 
tion.” 

Similarly,  Mr.  Betjeman,  to  take  a  very  different  writer,  is,  unlike 
Samuel  Beckett,  a  jolly  man,  but  it  is  not  the  jolly  side  of  Christianity 
that  gets  the  best  out  of  him  as  a  poet.  It  is  the  feelings  one  has  at 
a  funeral,  when  the  beauty  of  the  words  of  the  service  do  not  over¬ 
come  one’s  sense  of  the  physical  finality  of  death  as  a  fact: 
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You,  God,  who  treat  him  thus  and  thus. 
Say,  '"Save  his  soul  and  pray." 

You  ask  me  to  believe  You  and 
I  only  see  decay. 


Illuminated  missals — spires — 

Wide  screens  and  decorated  quires — 

All  these  I  loved,  and  on  my  knees 
/  thanked  myself  for  knowing  these 
And  watched  the  morning  sunlight  pass 
Through  richly  stained  Victorian  glass 
And  in  the  colour-shafted  air 
1,  kneeling,  thought  the  Lord  was  there. 
Now,  lying  in  the  gathering  mist 
I  know  that  Lord  did  not  exist; 

Now,  lest  this  “/”  should  cease  to  be. 
Come,  real  Lord,  come  quick  to  me  .  . 


Or 
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It  is  the  even  more  unnerving  prospect  of  one’s  own  death,  and 
with  the  realisation  that  one’s  “religion”  has  been  a  kind  of  pleasant 
cultural  let’s-pretend : 
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And  there  is  the  great  Kiplingesque  clangor  (“Down  to  Gehenna  or 
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^  Up  to  the  Throne,  He  travels  the  Fastest  who  travels  Alone”)  of 
I  the  end  of  the  fine  serio-comic  poem  from  which  these  lines  come ; 


•  Intolerably  long  and  deep 

“  St.  Giles's  bells  swing  on  in  sleep: 

iis-  "But  still  you  go  from  here  alone" 

jgg  Say  all  the  bells  about  the  Throne. 

:ed  Or  one  might  quote,  finally,  from  a  very  recent  poem  of  Mr. 
is  Betjeman’s;  A  nurse  who  tormented  him,  shutting  him  up  in  cup- 
the  boards,  “world  without  end,”  telling  him  he  would  go  to  heaven 
her  but  she  to  hell,  gave  him  as  a  little  boy  his  first  glimpse  of  the  element 
ves  of  sheer  terrifying  bleakness  in  the  Christian  picture  of  the  universe ; 
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"World  without  end."  It  was  not  what  she'd  do 
That  frightened  me  so  much  as  did  her  fear 
And  guilt  at  endlessness.  I  caught  them  too. 

Hating  to  think  of  sphere  succeeding  sphere 
Into  eternity  and  God's  dread  will. 

I  caught  her  terror  then.  I  have  it  still. 

Mr.  Betjeman’s  great  gift  as  a  poet,  then,  in  dealing  with  Christian 
experience  is  that  he  doesn’t  avoid  prodding  the  touchy  bits,  nor 
does  he  try  to  wrap  them  up  in  cotton  wool;  he  gives  Mrs. 
Margaret  Knight,  say,  something  she  could  use  very  effectively,  if 
she  wanted  to.  Instead  of  comfortably  plastering  the  sore  bits,  or 
laying  a  flattering  unction  to  them,  he  probes  right  into  them.  And 
his  Christianity  is,  for  his  poetic  purposes,  quite  properly  mainly  a 
Christianity  of  sick-beds,  death-beds,  pity  for  middle-aged  sinners, 
sad  farewells  to  the  life  of  pleasure,  uncomfortable  doubts  at  funerals, 
for  that  is  what  the  Christianity  of  the  average  Christian,  not  much 
better,  not  much  worse  than  his  neighbours,  no  saint,  and  no  brand 
snatched  very  dramatically  from  the  burning — that  is  what  average 
Christianity  is.  When  we  are  sick  the  last  things  come  home  to  us ; 
our  moments  of  health  turn  towards  the  sun.  Christianity,  when  we 
are  not  ill — as  in  Mr.  Betjeman’s  humorous  poems  and  nostalgic 
poems  and  love  poems — operates  not  directly,  as  a  guide,  but  as  an 
invisible  hovering  grace  informing  our  worldly  attitudes  with  irony 
and  compunction. 

It  seems  to  me  very  possible  that  Mr.  Betjeman  is  the  first  really 
sensitive  poet  of  average  Christian  experience  we  have  had  (Donne 
is  more  of  a  romantic  sinner,  Herbert  a  better  and  purer  man, 
Hopkins  a  man  of  more  single,  passionate,  and  dedicated  vision, 
Mr.  Eliot  a  man  deeper,  more  ranging,  and  more  frightening,  than 
the  rest  of  us.)  I  try  now  to  think  of  other  living  or  recently  dead 
Christian  poets  whom  I  have  read  and  admired,  whom  I  have  in  some 
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cases  known.  What  about  Roy  Campbell?  His  companionship  C 
was  enormous  fun  and  his  politics  were,  by  all  progressive  or  liberal  h 
standards,  shockingly  wicked.  He  was  a  Roman  Catholic  convert,  I 
of  devout  and  simple  faith  and  obedience,  but  if  he  is  in  Heaven  now  c 

(as  I  hope  and  pray  he  is)  I  hope  his  Heavenly  Mansion  is  built  rather  F 

on  the  lines  of  Valhalla,  with  endless  flagons  of  ale  interrupted  by  f 
battles  where  old  comrades  kill  each  other  and  come  to  life  again,  and 
go  on  feasting.  Fighting,  drinking,  making  love  were,  for  Roy,  what  < 
life  was  for,  and  the  idea  of  a  really  just  and  peaceful  and  egalitarian  l 
world  society,  of  the  universalised  Welfare  State,  made  him  almost  1 
physically  sick.  He  was  a  Christian  because  he  believed  in  military  ] 
discipline  and  he  had  gathered  that  word  had  come  from  the  Highest 
Headquarters  that  fighting,  drinking,  and  making  love,  though  * 
intrinsically  all  right,  must  not  be  indulged  in  outside  the  bounds  of  ' 
official  orders.  Also,  being  a  man  of  strong  angers  and  appetites,  he  j 
admired  (as  he  admired  military  discipline)  the  power  of  the  will  in  I 
dedicated  religious,  in  monks  or  nuns,  that  subdues  these.  But  what  • 
would  an  English  Nonconformist  from  the  Midlands,  say,  find  in 
common  with  this  Hercules  furensl  Yet  Roy  was  a  good  man:  the 
charity  that  was  so  shockingly  lacking  in  his  opinions  was  there  in  the 
man  when  one  met  him,  and  it  warmed  every  company  he  came  into 
(except  when  he  was  picking  a  fight).  J 

Let  me  think  of  a  third  example  of  a  Christian  poet,  who  might  I 
puzzle  excessively  conventional  contemporary  Christians.  Edwin  | 
Muir  struck  all  his  friends  as  being  almost  a  saint.  He  had  a  child-  ' 
hood  conversion  to  Christianity,  a  youthful  conversion  to  humani¬ 
tarian  Socialism,  took  up  Nietszche,  and  thought  he  had  sloughed 
them  both.  He  managed  in  fact  to  combine  the  humanitarianism  of 
socialism  with  a  profoundly  conservative  regard  for  codes  of  manners 
that  had  been  many  years  a-growing.  His  friends,  in  his  middle  age, 
noticed  that  he  was  really  a  Christian — perhaps  always  had  been — 
before  he  did.  But  the  sacred  images  in  his  poems  from  the  Old 
Testament,  say,  are  used  with  no  more  of  a  special  claim  for  their 
sacredness  than  are  the  sacred  images  from  Homer  or  Greek  myth¬ 
ology.  He  was  perhaps,  in  his  fascination  with  Greek  mythology,  a 
little  like  Simone  Weil  who  felt  so  deeply  that  we  have  been  too  much 
obsessed  with  ancient  Hebrew  literature,  and  that  Christian  thinkers, 
now  that  Asia  looms  so  grandly  before  us,  must  concern  themselves 
deeply  with  Vedanta,  with  Buddhism,  with  Confucianism,  with  the 
ancient  religions  of  the  Near  East  also,  with  “the  preparation  of  the 
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Gentiles.”  1  think  he  never  joined  any  Church,  1  do  not  know  if  in 
later  life  he  even  attended  church  services  at  his  local  church ;  yet  as 
Dr.  Johnson  said  of  Milton  whom  he  hated — and  who  never  went  to 
church,  and  who  never  held  family  prayers — “his  life  was  a  habitual 
prayer.”  How  far  is  English  Nonconformism  still  “Hebraist”  in 
Matthew  Arnold’s  sense,  and  how  far  could  it  absorb  Edwin  Muir  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  Bultmannites  who  want  to  “demythologise” 
Christianity,  would  not  find  Muir  sympathetic  either.  Story,  fable, 
parable,  legend,  myth,  were  for  him  at  the  heart  of  both  religion  and 
poetry.  One  turns  in  contrast  to  something  Muir  never  wrote, 
poetry  of  pure  mystical  devotion,  or  what  the  Indians  call  bhakti. 
Women  write  this,  more  than  men ;  I  think  of  Kathleen  Raine,  in  and 
out  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  accepting  and  then  discarding 
doctrines,  images,  and  symbols,  but  writing  essentially  the  same  kind 
of  devotional,  mystical  poetry  before,  during,  and  after  this  adherence. 
And  I  contrast  her  in  my  mind  with  Mrs.  Anne  Ridler,  whose  poems 
are  not  directly  of  mystical  experience,  but  of  domestic  life,  domestic 
love,  the  local  scene,  the  appreciation  of  art,  the  weighing  up  of  land¬ 
scape  or  of  the  memories  of  childhood,  a  natural  liveliness,  quickness, 
even  fieriness  of  apprehension,  disciplined  by  Anglican  sobriety.  I 
can  imagine  Miss  Raine  writing  the  same  sort  of  poems  as  now, 
basically,  in  almost  any  climate  or  any  age.  I  can  imagine  Mrs. 
Ridler — born  in  the  last  century,  less  compelled  by  the  sense  of  a 
need  to  bear  Christian  witness  in  a  neutral  age — allowing  her  wit,  her 
humour,  her  insight  into  human  character  to  lead  her  into  writing 
poems  which  one  would  think  of  less  narrowly  as  “religious”  poems 
than  one  does  of  most  of  the  poems  she  has  written  now. 

Finally,  what  of  the  young?  Who  (on  the  whole)  are  not  Christian, 
are  even  definitely  or  combatantly  not  so  ?  What  of  their  hostile  yet 
(if  it  comes  from  the  heart)  so  far  true  witness?  The  mood  of  the 
poets  called  “The  Movement” — the  most  important  is  Philip  Larkin — 
is  cautious,  sceptical,  liberal,  empirical,  pragmatical,  etc.  (“Softee, 
softee,  Catchee  monkey!”)  Most  of  them — Elizabeth  Jennings,  a 
devout  Roman  Catholic,  is  an  exception  —  dislike  Christianity 
actively,  for  exactly  the  same  reasons  as  they  dislike  Communism. 
They  feel  that  both  systems  in  their  time  have  created  a  great  deal  of 
havoc  in  the  world,  have  been  used  to  justify  self-will  and  brutal  or 
cruel  bullying;  they  feel  also  that  both  systems  make  large,  vague 
statements,  impossible  to  test.  They  feel  that  the  demand  for  “abso¬ 
lute  selflessness,”  “absolute  surrender,”  which  Communism  and  Christ- 
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ianity  may  both  be  thought  of  as  making,  is  far  beyond  the  powers  of 
poor  ordinary  human  nature,  demands  an  impossible  degree  of  self- 
abnegation,  and  will  lead  in  practice  to  a  nasty,  though  disguised, 
release  of  the  will-to-dominate  (**You  aren’t  quite  so  selfless,  and  ^ 
utterly  charitable  and  loving,  as  me!  Abase  yourself,  and  let  me 
give  the  orders!”). 

I  think  many  of  these  poets  would  claim  that  what  one  may  call  the 
“liberal”  standard  of  morality,  just  because  it  makes  less  stringent 
demands  and  adapts  itself  more  to  psychological  facts,  is  more  humane 
than  a  Christian  or  a  Communist  standard;  they  might  even  claim 
that,  above  a  certain  level  of  intelligence,  liberals  tend  to  be  nicer, 
kinder,  and  better  integrated  people  than  either  Communists  or 
Christians.  (I  think  my  friend  Robert  Conquest,  the  editor  of  New 
Lines,  would  be  willing  to  argue  all  these  points.)  These  are  points  for 
Christians  patiently — and  untouchily,  and  unresentfully — to  ponder. 

Yet,  for  all  that,  there  are  points  where  the  poets  of  New  Lines 
touch  hands  with  Christianity.  Possibly  the  one  great  poem  written 
by  a  young  English  poet  over  the  last  ten  years  is  Philip  Larkin’s 
“Church-Going.”  In  this  poem,  the  poet,  a  rather  hostile  agnostic 
on  a  bicycle  tour,  enters  an  empty  church  out  of  a  mood  of  exasperated 
curiosity.  His  mood  is  mocking  and  defensive,  yet  before  the  poem 
ends  he  is  led  to  reflect  that  when  there  are  no  more  churches  the  three 
great  moments  of  human  life — birth  (celebrated  by  christening),  sexual 
choice  (celebrated  by  the  marriage  service),  and  death  (celebrated  by 
the  burial  service) — ^will  have  no  sacredness  or  unity  conferred  upon 
them ;  they  will  fall  apart  as  natural  or  animal  compulsions.  And  he 
feels  that  even  looking  at  the  graveyard,  where  so  many  dead  people 
lie  buried,  might  teach  people  wisdom  ;  teach  them  that  all  men 
“gravitate  to  this  ground,”  that  we  are,  as  it  were,  mortal  men  and  not 
angels.  Therefore  the  church  is,  or  rather  was,  a  place  “proper  to 
grow  wise  in.”  I  think  Christians  might  get  more  nourishment  out 
of  this  poem  than  out  of  a  number  of  thin  or  shrill  ostensibly  orthodox 
poems  of  our  time ;  just  as  they  can  get  more  nourishment  out  of  that 
very  traditional  and  “church”  agnostic,  Thomas  Hardy,  than  out, 
probably,  of  a  floridly  professional  Christian  poet  like  Francis  Thomp¬ 
son  or  out  even  of  a  genuinely  quietly  desperate  Christian  poet  of  the 
same  period,  like  Lionel  Johnson.  What  the  Christian  reader  today  has 
to  look  for  in  the  poet  is  a  man  following  the  light  he  has  been  given. 
Beware  that  your  light  be  not  darkness ;  but  that  applies,  I  think,  as 
much  and  as  terribly,  to  believer  as  to  bard! 
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Mission  and 
'  Inter-Church  Aid 

WHAT  is  Inter-Church  Aid?  What  is  Mission?  What  are 
Missions?  What  particular  species  of  the  genus  “missions” 
are  “overseas”  or  “foreign”  missions?  Are  all  these 
activities  of  the  essence  of  the  Church,  or  a  useful  adjunct  to  it,  or 
useless,  or,  worse  still,  a  piece  of  stupidity  calculated  to  destroy  a 
.  peaceful  coexistence  between  the  Church  and  Society? 

I  To  start  with  one  question  at  a  time.  What  should  be  the  relation 
between  “Mission”  and  “Inter-Church  Aid?” 

By  “mission”  in  this  context  is  meant  something  different  from 
“missions”  or  indeed  “foreign”  or  “overseas”  missions.  “Mission” 
here  means  the  constant  constraint  of  the  love  of  Christ,  working  in 
j  His  Church  and  people,  compelling  them  to  testify  to  their  faith,  any¬ 
where  and  everywhere,  and  to  hand  on  the  whole  Gospel  to  the  whole 
world.  For  the  moment,  however,  it  will  simplify  matters  if,  with¬ 
out  forgetting  this  true  meaning,  we  think  mainly  of  “missions.” 

The  non-Roman  missionary  bodies  of  the  West  were  born,  for  the 
most  part,  during  the  last  200  years.  In  many  cases  they  arose  from 
j  the  simple  conviction  of  a  few  Christians  that  the  Gospel  must  be 

.  preached  to  all  mankind.  If  the  Church  as  a  whole  could  not  be 

aroused  thus  to  do  its  duty,  or  was  indifferent  or  even  hostile  to  it, 
there  was  still  an  over-riding  call  on  individuals  to  discharge  it.  “Woe 
is  me  if  I  preach  not  the  Gospel !”  In  due  course,  whole  churches 
came  to  see  that  the  non-Christian  world  lay  all  before  them  as  a 
j|  challenge,  and  they  backed  the  earlier  missions,  or  founded  new  ones 
with  official  support,  although  missions  have  never  achieved  a  band- 
waggon  popularity,  even  in  the  Church.  The  voluntary  association  of 
the  few  with  a  burning  sense  of  conviction  continues  to  this  day,  and 
small  new  missionary  bodies  are  created  almost  yearly.  In  the  course 
I  of  time,  churches  were  called  into  being  through  this  missionary 

I  endeavour  which,  at  the  same  time,  was  directed  towards  social, 

1  medical  and  educational  work,  and  the  nurture  of  the  new  churches 

J  themselves.  Missions  found  the  body  of  man  as  sick  as  his  mind 
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and  spirit,  and  they  strove  to  respond  accordingly.  But  the  primary  he 

genius  of  missions  is  to  preach  the  Gospel  so  that  more  men  may  la 

embrace  the  Faith,  and  thus  to  stimulate  the  creation  of  new  churches ;  hi 

and  particularly  to  pioneer  among  populations  where  Christ  is  not 
known  or  acknowledged.  It  is  as  simple  and  as  tough  as  that.  b( 

“Inter-Church  Aid,”  in  its  modern  form,  was  born  after  the  Second  h 

World  War.  The  impulse  was  deep  but  different.  It  arose  from  b 

realising  that  the  life  of  many  churches  had  been  disrupted  and  that  a: 

the  stronger  ones  must  help  the  afflicted  ones.  From  that  it  passed  o 

into  a  second  phase,  when  the  note  of  war  distress  was  muted  because  d 

met,  and  it  was  seen  to  be  a  permanent  Christian  obligation  of  the  p 

larger  Churches  to  help  the  weaker,  and  the  richer  the  poorer.  Since  q 

an  operation  of  the  “inter-”  kind  involves  complicated  organisation,  a 

“Inter-Church  Aid”  was,  from  the  first,  a  much  more  centralised  § 

operation  than  “missions,”  and  is  conducted  mainly  through  the  ( 
World  Council  of  Churches,  and  local  councils  of  churches.  ( 

The  main  question  now  is  this — Should  this  pattern  of  Inter-Church  t 
Aid  substitute  that  of  missions,  chiefly  foreign  missions  ?  Many 
answer  that,  if  their  particular  contribution  is  no  longer  needed,  ( 
missions  must  not  be  concerned  to  fight  for  their  existence.  Their  ] 
calling  and  genesis  is  so  to  witness  that  the  Church  may  everywhere  ] 
be  born,  grow,  thrive,  and  create  its  own  forms  of  witness  and  service.  i 
But  these  same  people  would  add  that  it  is  not  quite  so  simple  as  that, 
nor  is  it. 

In  this  debate,  the  differences  of  psychological  atmosphere  and  of 
actual  function  are  substantial,  and  the  former  are  often  overlooked. 
Traditionally,  the  missionary  movement  is  a  movement  of  enthusiasts ; 
it  marches  with  banners  flying,  it  looks  for  new  conquests  for  Christ, 
it  seeks  to  break  new  ground.  The  fact  that  this  tradition  is  hard  to 
maintain  is  a  prime  cause  of  the  puzzlement  in  the  missionary  move¬ 
ment  itself,  and  an  important  reason  of  the  present  debate.  “Inter- 
Church  Aid”  deals  with  what  has  been  thus  created;  it  handles  aid, 
or  relations  between  existing  churches ;  it  reallocates  existing  resources. 

The  missionary  movement  carries  a  certain  obloquy  with  it:  mature 
and  judicious  people  dislike  advertising.  “Inter-Church  Aid”  has  a 
noble  note:  Christian  men  like  to  aid  their  neighbours,  particularly 
their  Christian  neighbours.  It  makes  them  feel  real  good.  The 
missionary  movement  has  been  built  up  on  the  long-term  service,  often 
for  decades,  of  the  missionary  who  masters  the  language,  and  settles 
into  a  tribe  or  people  as  best  he  may.  “Inter-Church  Aid”  is  more  at 
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home  with  special  assignments;  indeed,  such  is  the  confusion  of 
language,  it  likes  “missions.”  All  this  is  disgracefully  over-simplified, 
but  it  may  pass. 

The  difference  of  organisation  must  not  be  overlooked.  Missionary 
bodies  were  the  pioneers  of  co-operation,  and  the  International 
Missionary  Council  long  preceded  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 
But  “Inter-Church  Aid,”  the  newcomer,  has  much  more  readily 
assumed  the  form  of  an  ecumenical  enterprise.  This  is  partly  because 
of  the  spirit  of  the  times,  but  more  properly  because  since  it  is  not 
directly  concerned  with  this  question  of  the  Church,  but  only  with 
practical  affairs  between  the  churches,  it  does  not  raise  the  theological 
question  of  the  Church  and  the  churches.  There  are  successful  ex¬ 
amples  of  united  missions,  but  they  are  mostly  concerned  with  a 
special  project,  such  as  a  Christian  university.  So  soon  as  the  process 
of  church-creation  is  involved,  a  crux  is  reached  because  the  “parent” 
churches  themselves,  not  being  one,  differ  in  their  understanding  of 
the  Church. 

For  the  most  part  the  churches  of  Asia  and  Africa  prefer  the  pattern 
of  “Inter-Church  Aid.”  It  seems  to  them  a  more  adult  pattern; 
foreign  missions  seem  a  form  of  patronage.  For  this  same  reason, 
many  churches  like  the  look  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  more 
than  that  of  the  International  Missionary  Council.  This  is  very 
understandable,  but  new  lovers  do  not  always  foresee  the  full  conse¬ 
quences  of  their  affection,  which  is  just  as  well,  God  bless  ’em. 

All  this  has  caused  much  anxious  thought  among  the  missionary 
bodies  which,  taken  collectively,  represent  a  vastly  greater  under¬ 
taking  than  “Inter-Church  Aid.”  But  is  it  any  good  being  big  if  you 
are  unpopular?  Perhaps  your  unpopularity  increases  with  your  size. 
But  this  again  is  not  the  whole  story. 

Missions  exist  for  mission.  The  missionary  believes  himself  to  be 
sent  to  preach  the  Gospel.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the  essence  of  missions 
that  they  represent  the  Church  striving  ever  to  break  out  of  its  own 
bounds,  to  plunge  from  its  own  cosy  life,  not  into  the  parish  of  another 
church,  but  into  the  “regions  beyond,”  which  may  be  cultural  as 
much  as  geographical,  and  in  Britain  as  much  as  in  Cambodia. 

“Overseas  missions”  is  a  harmless  phrase — sea  or  land,  it  doesn’t 
matter.  “Thousands  at  His  bidding  speed  o’er  land  and  ocean  with¬ 
out  haste.”  “Foreign  missions”  is  an  outmoded  phrase  in  its  usual 
sense.  The  Church  itself,  and  much  more  its  missions,  is  always 
foreign  in  the  true  understanding  of  its  nature;  it  is  a  stranger  and 
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pilgrim.  It  moves  amid  the  splendours  and  triumphs  of  civilisation, 
with  words  which  few  can  understand  and  music  that  few  can  hear. 
We  are  commanded  by  Christ  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth.  Where  are  these  “ends”  in  the  air-and-space  age?  They  may 
be,  but  certainly  are  not  exclusively,  in  Cambodia.  They  may  be  in 
Britain,  perhaps,  or  in  France,  but  they  are  not  exclusively  there; 
they  are  everywhere;  they  are  certainly  in  the  hidden  recesses  of  all 
human  hearts.  The  Church,  always  “foreign”  in  this  world,  may 
require  that  Indian  Christians  should  preach  and  serve  in  London,  so 
that  we  may  recover  the  true  Gospel  in  our  time ;  or  Christian  Africans 
may  have  a  mission  to  Little  Rock.  The  pattern  of  history  has  led 
to  a  certain  pattern  of  missions  to-day,  but  the  pattern  surely  may  be 
fleeting.  In  our  own  time  there  have  been  great  shifts  of  emphasis 
in  the  responsibility  of  the  Church  for  mission ;  and  there  may  well  be 
greater  ones  to  come.  It  may  even  be  that  a  further  use  of  modern 
methods  of  communication  may  diminish  the  emphasis  on  that 
dedicated  and  often  long-service  person,  the  “missionary.”  But  here 
we  touch  on  a  profound  subject  of  the  function  of  personality  in 
changing  personality.  This  cannot  be  embarked  upon  here. 

I  now  turn  back  and  almost  deny  much  of  what  has  been  affirmed. 
I  have  deliberately  equated  “mission”  with  “missions”  (almost),  and 
drawn  a  sharp  contrast  with  “Inter-Church  Aid.”  This  is  most  unfair. 
Evangelism  and  service,  works  of  love  and  the  preaching  of  the  Word, 
cannot  and  ought  not  to  be  thus  separated.  It  may  be  convenient, 
as  a  matter  of  organisation,  that  one  group  should  concentrate  on  one, 
and  another  on  the  other ;  but  neither  can  or  ought  to  want  to  exclude 
the  other  from  either  doing  or  speaking.  “Faith  without  works  is 
dead”;  works  without  faith  may  eventually  prove  deadly.  If  the 
Christian  cleans  up  a  village,  he  will  preach  the  Gospel  at  the  same 
time,  but  not  so  as  to  take  advantage  of  goodwill.  He  will  do  so 
because  a  clean  village  needs  whole  men,  and  a  whole  man  means 
salvation.  “Inter-Church  Aid”  has  no  great  significance  without 
“mission”;  “mission”  without  embracing  “Aid”  may  be  sounding 
brass  or  a  tinkling  cymbal.  The  Church  itself,  in  Asia  or  Europe,  or 
anywhere,  will  die  unless  it  is  also  “mission,”  but  it  cannot  be  “mis¬ 
sion”  unless  it  is  a  pukka  church,  and  this  means  that  its  members 
are  always  aiding  one  another.  Missions  have  always  perceived  this. 
They  have,  it  is  hoped,  bequeathed  their  conviction  to  the  churches, 
and  the  churches  could  hardly  do  better  than  to  work  out  this  side 
of  their  responsibility  in,  through,  and  with  “Inter-Church  Aid.” 
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There  is  a  proposal,  now  well  advanced,  for  the  union  of  the  I.M.C. 
and  the  W.C.C.  Does  this  mean  that  the  missionary  interest,  carried 
by  and  interpreted  through  the  I.M.C.,  should  be  merged  with  the 
“Inter-Church  Aid”  Division  of  the  W.C.C.  ? 

Generally,  it  is  surely  best  to  arrange  the  parts  of  an  organisation 
j  with  reference  to  the  primary  emphasis  of  each,  provided  that  the 
primary  emphasis  is  worth  preserving.  There  is  always  some  overlap 
between  the  parts  of  an  organisation,  since  man  himself,  even  when 
I  divided  in  his  purposes  and  needs,  remains  one.  In  mergers,  the 
[  passionate  partisans  of  neatness  do,  however,  often  obscure  the  rich¬ 
ness  and  variety  of  their  total  enterprise,  because  they  fail  to  see  that 
if  two  (or  more)  primary  purposes  are  too  closely  merged,  they  are 
apt  to  be  confused,  and  this  is  fatal.  Moreover,  it  is  sometimes  over¬ 
looked  that  the  mere  unification  of  two  enterprises  of  very  considerable 
world  outreach  may  be  so  complicated  as  to  absorb  valuable  energies 
for  long  periods  to  little  eventual  gain.  And  it  is  almost  harder  to 
unscramble  than  to  scramble. 

Let  Mission  (and  Missions)  and  “Inter-Church  Aid”  continue  for 
[  the  time  being  and  make  one  music,  but  without  each  blowing  its  own 

I  trumpet  exclusively.  Each  must  strive  to  understand  the  other. 

Each  must  be  ready  to  pass  over  to  the  other  any  enterprise  which  the 
other,  after  careful  examination,  can  be  shown  to  carry  more  expedi¬ 
tiously  and  efficiently,  having  an  eye  not  only  to  today  but  to  to¬ 
morrow.  But  let  each  be  concerned  with  the  other,  not  in  the  sense 
of  each  minding  the  other’s  business,  but  in  the  sense  of  completing 
each  other’s  vision,  and  both  deeply  concerned  with  the  total  witness 
'  of  the  Church  in  mission  and  service.  Within  such  a  conception, 
such  complicated  and  very  real  questions  as  the  role  of  the  missionary, 
the  place  of  the  short-service  man,  the  future  of  Christian  institutions, 
I  the  appeal  to  “giving”  and  “sending”  Christian  constituencies,  and  the 
I  indispensable  foundation  of  both  in  personal  dedication  and  life,  in 
-  prayer  and  money,  will  attract,  by  God’s  grace,  new  light  to  their 
'  own  solutions. 


“The  acknowledgement  of  the  fundamental  equality  of  standing  betwren  older 
and  younger  churches  should  not  be  used  to  blur  or  obscure  the  real  differences 
between  them.  Indeed  it  belongs  to  the  very  nature  of  our  unity  in  the  Body  of 
Christ  that  it  should  be  a  unity  in  diversity,  requiring  therefore  the  constant  inter¬ 
change  of  help  from  the  one  to  the  other.” 

Lesslie  Newbigin,  One  Body  One  Gospel  One  World  (p.34). 
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The  Impact  of  ^ 

Television 

Precis  of  a  talk  given  at  the  Frontier  Luncheon  on  10/A  February,  1959,  ^ 

I  WOULD  like  first  to  discuss  the  impact  of  television  on  our  5 

domestic  habits  and  on  our  thinking  and  feeling,  and  then  the  ^ 

motive  behind  television,  which  I  think  is  central  to  the  whole  j 
question.  ] 

In  the  past  one  could  talk  about  the  impact  of  television  very  freely 
because  nobody  had  studied  the  subject  scientifically.  One’s  views 
were,  therefore,  clear,  imaginative  and  fascinating.  Since  then  some 
excellent  work  has  been  done  in  assessing  the  impact  of  television 
and  we  have  to  cut  down  our  imaginings  and  make  our  speeches  more 
prosaic  and  factual.  The  main  studies  are  those  provided  by  the 
B.B.C.  Audience  Research  under  Mr.  Silvey,  the  study  just  published 
by  Dr.  Himmelweit,^  and  a  very  comprehensive  study  made  by  Mr. 
Geoffrey  Gorer,  published  in  the  Sunday  Times.  These  studies  tend 
to  confirm  the  facts  that  three-fifths  of  the  households  in  this  country 
have  television  sets ;  that  they  are  turned  on  40  per  cent  of  the  time ; 
and  one-sixth  of  the  viewers  are  addicts  who  watch  for  four  hours 
a  day.  Mr.  Belson,  who  collaborated  with  Mr.  Silvey  (on  whose  , 
research  I  largely  base  my  remarks)  measures  the  drop  in  outside 
interests  as  10  per  cent.  He  points  out  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
variety  in  the  extent  of  the  drop  in  different  kinds  of  interests.  There 
is  a  drop  of  as  much  as  a  third  in  cinema-going  and  1 5  per  cent  in 
reading.  There  is  a  drop  in  family  conversation;  in  hobbies;  in 
making  and  mending  about  the  house,  and,  since  viewers  go  to  bed 
later,  there  is  a  drop  in  the  time  one  spends  in  bed.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  certain  number  of  interests  increase.  Mr.  Belson  says  that,  con¬ 
trary  to  much  speculation,  ownership  of  a  television  set  increases  atten¬ 
dance  at  sports  meetings — at  soccer  matches,  show  jumping,  skating, 
tennis  and  motor  racing.  In  addition,  there  is  more  attendance  at  variety 
and  music  halls,  no  doubt  to  see  favourite  television  stars,  and  more 

*H.  Himmelweit,  Television  and  the  Child.  (O.U.P,,  2  guineas.) 
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attendance  at  picture  galleries.  Oddly  enough,  ownership  of  a  tele¬ 
vision  set  seems  to  have  no  effect  on  gardening. 

These  decreases  in  total  activities  are  not  apparently  permanent. 
Mr.  Belson  says  that  in  the  first  year  of  ownership  of  a  television  set 
outside  activities  decrease  by  14  per  cent;  in  the  second  year  they 
are  again  down  by  14  per  cent;  but  after  that  the  cutting  down  of 
outside  activities  becomes  less  pronounced,  until,  five  years  later,  the 
owner’s  outside  activities  are  only  3  per  cent  less  than  they  were  before 
the  set  was  bought. 

I  suggest  that  the  implications  of  these  facts  are  not  as  serious  as 
some  people  think.  The  cuts  in  outside  activities  are  perceptible,  but 
they  are  not  very  great.  The  really  enormous  change  is  the  decline 
in  cinema  attendances ;  but  the  social  implications  of  this  are  negligible. 
Nothing  much  is  changed  when  the  British  people  cease  watching  bad 
American  films  at  the  cinema,  and  instead  watch  bad  Americans  films 
in  the  home.  The  decline  in  reading  is  the  next  most  pronounced 
change,  but  before  we  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  this  means  a  fall 
in  the  cultural  level  of  the  British  people,  we  should  consider  care¬ 
fully  what  kind  of  reading  has  been  cut.  It  is  a  poor  television  pro¬ 
gramme  which  has  a  cultural  level  lower  than  that  of  the  most  popular 
newspapers  and  magazines.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  think  that  before 
the  television  age  the  average  British  family  sat  at  home  in  the  evening 
reading  books  and  playing  the  piano. 

I  can’t  see  that  these  changes  in  domestic  habits  are  of  very  great 
importance.  If  members  of  a  family  do  tend  to  talk  less  among 
themselves,  at  least  they  stay  at  home  more,  and  see  more  of  each 
other,  even  if  only  in  semi-darkness.  Moreover,  if  there  is  a  slight 
falling-off  in  mutual  visiting  between  friends  and  neighbours — and  this 
seems  to  be  a  matter  of  some  dispute  between  the  sociologists — 
British  people  have  more  points  of  contact  with  each  other  today 
and  far  more  conversational  gambits  than  they  had  before.  This 
community  of  interests  is  something  that  cuts  across  class.  I  should 
have  thought  it  was  a  strong  and  fruitful  unifying  force  in  our  national 
life. 

Much  more  interesting,  I  think,  and  much  more  controversial,  is  the 
impact  of  television  on  our  thinking  and  feeling.  Here  the  only 
study  I  am  acquainted  with  of  any  depth  on  this  particular  point  is 
that  of  Dr.  Himmelweit  which  was  confined  to  children.  Here  very 
briefly  the  findings  were:  for  highly  intelligent  children  there  is  no 
impact  at  all  on  thought  and  feeling.  Moreover  for  all  children  there 
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are  a  number  of  very  valuable  and  interesting  negative  results  which  to 
I  think  are  pretty  authoritative.  Children  are  not  affected  in  their  m 
thinking  and  feeling  by  violence  in  situations  which  are  remote  from  ;  S( 
their  every-day  life.  There  is  only  a  very  slight  increase  in  their  general  th 
knowledge;  there  is  no  effect  on  their  school  work.  There  is  no  pi 
increase  in  their  passivity — nor  in  their  degree  of  enterprise.  All  these  ic 
are  reassuring  and  interesting  negative  findings.  On  the  positive  side,  u 
the  children  who  viewed  tended  to  feel  more  concerned  about  the  si 
future — leaving  school,  getting  married  and  so  on.  There  was  more  o 
ambition  about  jobs  and  success,  more  materialism  of  outlook  in  the  h 
sense  that  they  regarded  the  ownership  of  material  things  as  more 
important.  And  there  was  a  greater  conviction  in  children  who  ti 
viewed  that  “getting  on”  is  not  only  a  matter  of  moral  qualities  but  of  s 
brains  and  self-confidence.  v 

The  survey  did  not  cover  the  impact  on  children  of  commercial  I 
advertisements.  If  it  had  I  am  sure  it  would  have  found  that  the  i 
impact  of  the  commercials  is  considerable.  This  is  borne  out  by  all  s 

the  market  research  statistics.  Personally  I  still  feel  that  the  whole  j 

idea  of  television  commercials  addressed  to  children  is  thoroughly  ^  i 
obnoxious.  I  haven’t  changed  my  views  at  all  about  this.  I  can  j 

never  see  where  the  ethical  difference  is  between  subliminal  advertising  ! 
and  normal  advertising  where  children  are  concerned.  Both  make  i 
the  same  exploitation  of  the  natural  suggestibility  of  the  child.  Both  ] 
show  a  lack  of  respect  for  immature  minds. 

What  about  the  impact  of  television  on  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of 
adults?  We  know  that  the  commercials  work  on  the  adult  audiences 
as  well  as  on  the  children.  Does  television  give  us  all  an  increased  * 
sense  of  the  importance  of  owning  material  things?  It  would  be  very 
interesting  to  have  a  survey  in  order  to  find  out.  After  all,  the  basic 
message  for  commercial  television  sales  is  the  importance  of  having 
material  things.  In  fact  we  can  see  on  the  hoardings  the  chosen 
slogan  of  the  advertising  profession :  “Advertising  introduces  you  to 
the  best  things  in  life.”  If  the  Devil  wanted  to  invent  a  slogan  to  mis-  ‘ 
lead  and  confuse  young  people  he  might  do  worse  than  choose  that 
slogan. 

The  other  question  is  whether  television,  and  in  particular  commercial 
television,  makes  our  minds  more  uniform.  Commercial  television 
thrives  on  and  fosters  uniformity  of  tastes,  interests  and  thinking 
generally.  Basically  the  motive  behind  commercial  television  is  that  ^ 
the  maximum  number  of  people  should  be  gathered  together  in  order 
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ich  to  see  the  commercials.  A  programme  which  is  going  to  get  a  maxi- 
eir  mum  audience  must  base  itself  on  what  everybody  has  in  common. 
3m  Some  of  the  things  we  have  in  common  are  very  good  things ;  other 
ral  things  are  less  worth-while.  I  would  have  thought  this  is  bound  to 
no  produce  programme  after  programme  which  appeals  to  people  not  as 
£se  individuals  with  different  tastes  and  intelligence  and  capacities,  but  as 
de,  units  in  a  mass,  people  without  individuality.  I  think  research  would 

he  show  that  it  leads  to  a  uniformity  of  taste  and  mind,  a  stamping  out 

>re  of  individuality  which  has  potential  dangers  for  the  future.  There 

he  has  been  no  solid  research  to  find  this  out,  but  it  will  come. 

)re  I  have  been  talking  mainly  about  the  basic  non-serious  kind  of 
ho  television  programme.  I  would  like  now  to  ask  about  the  deliberately 
of  serious  programme.  There  are  definite  limitations  to  the  impact 
which  these  programmes  make :  first,  by  the  smaller  audience  they  are 
ial  bound  to  get ;  then,  because  of  the  scruples  of  the  people  who  run  the 

he  programme.  The  advertiser  has  no  scruples  at  all ;  he  is  out  to  per- 

all  suade;  he  wants  results.  But  the  person  who  runs  a  serious  pro- 

)le  gramme  is  not  prepared  to  present  a  one-sided  case  or  to  appeal  to 

ily  ,  irrational  motives  in  the  viewers.  That  limits  the  effect  of  serious 
in  programmes.  I  am  sure  that  if  anyone  had  the  power  and  the  un- 

ag  scrupulousness  to  do  it,  television  could  be  made  into  the  most  powerful 

ke  influence  of  persuasion  imaginable.  Our  eyes  are  not  nearly  as 

th  practised  at  spotting  the  liar  as  our  ears  are.  But  what  do  we  really 
mean  by  a  “lie”  in  pictures?  All  the  film  one  sees  on  television — 
of  including  all  the  film  I  have  been  responsible  for  myself — has  been 

es  processed  before  it  reaches  the  viewer.  Certain  shots  have  been 

:d  ’  included ;  other  shots  have  been  left  out.  The  order  of  the  shots  has 

ry  been  changed.  Sometimes,  to  overcome  a  difficult  transition,  shots 

ic  have  been  inserted  in  a  film  sequence  which  have  been  taken  at  a 

ig  different  time  and  a  different  place  for  a  different  purpose.  This  is 

m  routine  in  all  film  and  television  work.  Conveying  a  true  fair  impres- 

to  sion  of  an  event  involves  cutting  and  editing  the  raw  material  of  the 

s-  ‘  film  in  order  to  create  that  impression.  In  itself,  the  fact  that  you 
at  deliberately  try  to  create  an  impression  with  the  raw  material  is  neither 

honest  nor  dishonest — it  is  simply  necessary.  But,  of  course,  the  job 
al  can  be  done  either  honestly  or  dishonestly. 

•n  This  leads  on  to  my  main  point,  which  is  that  everything  depends, 
ig  both  in  the  serious  programme  and  in  the  non-serious  programme, 
at  '  on  the  motive  behind  the  programme.  The  proper  motive  I  feel  sure 
:r  myself,  is  the  single-minded  determination  to  make  that  programme 
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the  best  programme  of  its  kind  that  you  possibly  can.  As  soon  as  t 

you  bring  in  other  motives — of  simply  creating  a  vast  audience  for  s 

commercials,  or  of  building  up  a  star,  or  projecting  a  commentator’s  * 

personality,  or  even  creating  prestige  for  the  broadcasting  organisation  ^ 

— the  standard  of  the  programme  slumps.  There  is  bound  to  be  a  ' 

mixture  between  the  pure  motive  and  the  necessary  motive  of  wanting  ' 

to  make  a  living  out  of  it.  I  am  perfectly  sure  that  a  broadcasting  ,  • 

service  is  a  good  one  if  it  puts  a  premium  on  the  first,  and  a  bad  one  ^ 

if  it  puts  a  premium  on  the  second.  You  can  see  it  work  out  in  prac-  * 

tice  in  almost  every  country  in  the  world.  Independent  Television  will  ' 

always  make  popular  programmes,  but  we  all  sense  that  while  its  ^ 

apparent  aim  is  to  entertain  and  enlighten  us,  its  real  motive  is  to  gather 
audiences  for  the  commercials,  and  this  creates  a  sense  of  unease,  I 
think. 

Religion,  Politics  and  Television 

Religion  on  television  can  mean  one  of  two  things.  It  can  either 
mean  actual  periods  of  religious  broadcasting,  or  it  can  refer  to  the 
underlying  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  system  as  a  whole.  It  is  not  j 
really,  I  think,  the  sponsored  religious  broadcasts  that  are  so  impor¬ 
tant;  it  is  the  underlying  basis  and  purpose  of  the  whole  television 
system.  In  the  same  way  that  people  criticise  a  man  who  is  a  Christian 
for  an  hour  on  Sunday  and  not  for  the  rest  of  the  week,  it  is  possible 
to  criticise  a  television  service  which  devotes  an  hour  in  the  week  to 
a  religious  broadcast  and  for  the  rest  of  the  time  puts  over  material 
which  is  not  Christian.  My  feeling  is  that  it  is  far  more  important 
that  the  basis  of  one’s  television  system  should  be  honest  than  that  the  ^ 
sponsored  religious  programmes  should  be  well  done,  important  though 
that  is. 

One  word  about  politics  and  television.  According  to  Mr.  Silvey’s 
surveys,  the  purchase  of  a  television  set  leads  to  a  small  reduction  in 
activity  in  politics  and  about  13  per  cent  reduction  in  reading  about 
politics.  They  also  show  that  audiences  for  party  political  broadcasts 
tend  to  be,  on  the  whole,  small  and  unenthusiastic.  From  this  we 
might  conclude  that  the  influence  of  television  on  politics  is  and  is 
going  to  be  small.  Yet  I  doubt  this.  Surely  an  outstanding  charac¬ 
teristic  of  television  as  conducted  in  this  country  is  that  on  controversial 
subjects  it  puts  both  sides  of  the  case.  This  is  a  common  charac¬ 
teristic  of  programmes  such  as  Free  Speech,  Panorama,  Press  Con¬ 
ference  and  Under  Fire.  Before  the  war,  in  the  newspaper  age,  one’s 
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news  and  comment  tended  to  come  from  one  side.  One  took  a  Con¬ 
servative  paper  or  a  Liberal  paper  or  a  Labour  paper.  Morning  after 
morning,  one’s  passions  were  roused  by  partisan  comment,  often 
supplemented  by  partisan  reporting  of  facts.  I  cannot  help  feeling 
that  in  the  television  age  the  political  climate  will  be  vastly  changed  by 
this  new  development  of  stating  both  sides,  especially  since  both  sides 
are  stated  very  often  with  really  remarkable  skill  and  adroitness. 
Almost  without  exception.  Members  of  Parliament  and  Ministers 
speak  more  concisely,  interestingly  and  convincingly  on  television  than 
in  the  House.  And,  oddly  enough,  they  probably  speak  to  more  of 
their  fellow  members  when  they  appear  on  television  than  when  they 
speak  at  Westminster. 

This  non-partisan  treatment  of  controversial  issues,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  likely  to  reduce  passion,  intolerance  and  prejudice  in  politics. 
Indeed  it  seems  likely  to  reduce  conviction  as  well.  Whether  this  is  a 
good  thing  is  not  certain.  It  is  very  likely  to  lead  to  indifference, 
not  apathy  so  much  as  simply  a  feeling  that  there  is  more  to  be  said 
on  both  sides  than  one  expected,  that  the  subject  is  less  straightforward 
than  one  had  expected,  obviously  requires  careful  study,  and  had 
therefore  best  be  left  to  other  people  to  decide. 

What  is  the  basic  motive  behind  all  the  television  programmes  ? 
That  is  the  one  fundamental  question.  You  can,  and  should  in  my 
opinion,  try  to  control  the  structure  of  television  in  this  country  by 
legislation  and  in  other  ways  so  as  to  get  this  right  motive  in  the 
planning  and  production  of  programmes.  I  should  like  to  see  an 
amendment  to  the  existing  Television  Act  which  would  re-assert  the 
public  service  motive  as  against  the  commercial  motive,  which  I  think 
has  got  out  of  hand. 

Finally,  I  am  an  enthusiast  on  behalf  of  television.  I  have  been 
talking  about  the  things  that  worry  me,  but  personally  as  a  viewer  I 
get  tremendous  pleasure  from  it.  The  chief  impact  of  television,  one 
often  forgotten,  is  that  it  gives  millions  and  millions  of  people  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure  night  after  night,  and  I  would  be  a  hypocrite  if  I  did 
not  admit  that  I  am  a  keen  viewer  myself ;  that  I  enjoy  plays  on  tele¬ 
vision  more  than  in  the  theatre,  and  watching  football  on  television 
rather  than  on  the  ground.  Don’t  let  us  think  of  television  as  harmful 
and  sinister.  But  let  us  see  that  it  is  based  on  the  aim  of  giving  service 
to  the  community. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 

CHRISTIAN  UNITY 


Dear  Sir, 

You  asked  Norman  Grubb  whether 
Frontier  can  give  conservative  evan¬ 
gelicals  what  they  ask  from  you,  I  am 
the  same  sort  of  conservative  evangelical 
as  Mr.  Grubb,  but  I  should  have  pre¬ 
ferred  to  answer  your  question  like  this. 

At  the  centre  of  Christianity  (and  of 
history)  lie  the  death  and  resurrection  of 
Jesus  Christ.  The  work  of  the  Church 
is  to  preach  Christ  as  Saviour,  and  to 
show  (by  our  “works”  as  He  did  by  His) 
what  it  means  to  let  Christ  be  Lord, 
These  “works”  include  charities,  medi¬ 
cal  healing,  preventive  medicine,  pre¬ 
venting  wars,  promoting  inter-racial 
understanding,  challenging  the  stultify¬ 
ing  processes  of  industrial  production, 
etc.  The  purpose  of  these  “works”  is 
to  show  what  the  Lordship  of  Christ 
(the  Kingdom — kingly  rule — of  God) 
can  mean  in  practice,  and  the  purpose 
of  doing  that  is  so  that  men  may  repent 
of  their  sinful  lives  and  ways  and  accept 
Christ  as  their  personal  Saviour  and 
Lord ;  and  the  purpose  of  that  is  so  that 
they  may  glorify  Him  in  the  Church. 
Conservative  evangelicals  are  suspicious 
of  all  “works”  which  are  done  as  an 
end  in  themselves,  or  which  stop  short 

Dear  Sir, 

I  was  very  interested  by  your  remarks 
on  Christian  Unity  in  the  January  issue. 
On  the  whole  I  feel  myself  in  agreement, 
but  I  consider  that  they  did  not  go  far 
enough. 

The  chief  reason  why  the  typical 
Conservative  Evangelical  is  uninterested 
in  the  World  Council  of  Churches  is 
seldom  theological,  though  he  may  well 
justify  his  lack  of  interest  by  objecting 
to  what  he  considers  are  the  dominant 
theological  streams  in  the  W.C.C.  The 
typical  Conservative  Evangelical  is  sel¬ 
dom  a  good  denominational  man. 
He  is  normally  more  concerned  with 
getting  on  with  his  work  for  Christ  in 
the  district  in  which  he  lives  than  with 
synods,  assemblies  and  central  com¬ 
mittees.  He  is  normally  very  willing 
to  stretch  a  hand  across  denominational 
barriers  at  the  local  level,  whenever  he 


of  demonstrating  Christ’s  Lordship. 

To  us  these  “works”  are  not  meaning¬ 
ful  unless  done  within  the  context  of 
the  evangelistic  preaching  of  the  finished  ) 
work  of  Christ  in  His  atoning  death  and 
resurrection,  and  the  challenge  to  men 
to  repent  and  believe. 

You  say.  Sir,  that  the  Frontier 
Council  is  concerned  with  articles 
“relevant  to  that  one  great  work  of  the 
conversion  and  sanctification  of  all 
men.”  That  that  is  true  we  can  only  be 
grateful;  that  that  is  at  least  partly  ) 
obvious  must  account  for  your  following 
among  conservative  evangelicals.  We 
are  humbly  grateful  for  all  you  are 
doing  to  show  the  Church  what  her 
“works”  should  be  on  her  frontiers. 

We  exist  as  a  distinctive  witness  to  the 
priority  and  centrality  of  the  preaching 
of  Christ  crucified.  If  Christ  as  Saviour 
and  Lord  were  to  increase  in  importance  ) 
in  the  total  witness  of  the  Church,  we 
should  be  content — like  John  the 
Baptist — to  decrease. 

Yours  faithfully, 

G.  M,  Gardner. 
Cranmer  Hall,  Durham. 

{Amen.  Ed.) 

thinks  there  is  a  practical  value  in  so 
doing.  * 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  world  and  in  Western 
Europe  the  Ecumenical  Movement  is, 
apart  from  a  few  with  a  passion  for  i 
unity,  mainly  a  movement  for  those  at 
the  top.  We  cannot  do  without  these 
contacts  at  the  top,  but  unless  they  are 
then  translated  into  action  at  the  parish 
level,  there  is  very  little  chance  of  draw-  > 
ing  in  the  average  Conservative  Evan¬ 
gelical. 

Then  you  seem  to  overlook  that  there 
are  prominent  elements  in  the  W.C.C. , 
particularly  in  America,  which  do  not 
really  want  to  make  the  movement  all- 
embracing.  We  have  to  face  the  fact 
that  there  are  Liberals  who  regard  the 
Conservative  Evangelical  with  horror, 
especially  if  he  belongs  to  a  “fringe 
sect.”  "nie  fairly  recent  correspondence 
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in  The  Times  on  Fundamentalism  bears  I.M.C.  integration  are  fully  aware  that 

1  eloquent  testimony  to  this.  It  is  not  it  will  lead  to  a  break  down  in  much  of 

\  sufficient  to  write  of  the  “neglect”  of  the  missionary  co-operation  that  now 

I  this  side  of  Christianity ;  if  it  had  been  exists,  but  they  seem  to  be  indifferent 

only  this,  it  could  be  healed  without  to  the  fact  so  long  as  the  bigger  united 

too  much  difficulty.  We  are  dealing  body  can  be  set  up.  It  is  doubtless  un- 

with  an  active  hostility  on  the  part  of  fair,  but  is  it  too  unfair,  if  I  suggest 

•  (  a  small  but  influential  section  of  W.C.C.  that  the  motto  of  many  in  the  Ecu- 

•  *  leadership.  menical  Movement  would  seem  to  be 

^  An  interesting  commentary  on  this  is  not  “That  they  may  all  be  one,”  but 

I  )  the  way  in  which  the  International  Mis-  “That  all  the  more  respectable  of  them 

I  sionary  Council  was  able  to  build  up  a  may  be  one?” 

I  very  much  wider  co-operation  than  the  Yours  sincerely, 

W.C.C.  has  achieved,  at  least  among  14  Clyde  Road,  H.  L.  Ellison. 

Protestants.  The  elements  that  are  Wallington,  Surrey. 

I  pressing  most  strongly  for  W.C.C.- 

!  AN  AGNOSTIC  LOOKS  AT  THE  CHURCH 

'  1 

Dear  Sir,  I  wonder  how  Dr.  Bimbaum  knows 

In  his  challenging  article  “An  Agnos-  that  the  current  American  religious 

tic  looks  at  the  Church,”  Dr.  Norman  revival  “serves  not  redeemed  man  but 

Bimbaum  uses  a  mode  of  analysis  that  organisation  man”?  How  can  he  know 

perplexes  and  offends  me.  I  feel  sure  that  the  growth  of  American  churches 

he  will  forgive  me  for  pointing  it  out.  illustrates  mere  “secular  corrosion”? 

Briefly  stated,  his  method  is  one  of  No  doubt  some  people  are  turning  to 

ruinous  over-generalisation.  It  is  the  churches  for  reasons  of  social  status, 

J  ruinous  to  both  sound  sociological  and  clubbish  comfort,  and  commercial  ad- 

psychological  theory.  He  forces  every  vantage ;  but  can  Bimbaum  prove  that 

fact  and  facet  of  today’s  religion  into  they  are  more  numerous  than  those  who 

his  simplicist  thesis  of  “secularisation.”  do  so  because  they  are  weary  of  human 

To  him  secularisation  means  many  arrogance,  of  secular  presumption,  and 

things — too  many.  because  they  wish  to  pursue  their 

For  example,  he  holds  that  because  of  “ultimate  concern”  ?  ‘  Granted  that 

secularisation  the  handful  of  “authentic  Judeo-Christian  doctrines  will  not  ex- 

Christians”  who  remain  alive  “have  plain  to  them  the  confusions  of  modem 

entered  the  churches  on  man’s  account  life  as  easily  as  to  their  grandsires — yet 

and  not  on  God’s”  (whatever  this  may  the  integrative  urge  and  consequences 

1  mean) ;  and  that  “their  religion,  then,  are  still  present.  What  Bimbaum  does 

is  itself  striking  evidence  of  the  force  of  not  see  is  that  the  influence  of  churches 

secularisation.”  While  I  cannot  follow  may  be  lessening  in  society  (owing  to  its 

I  this  tortuous  reasoning,  I  cite  these  increasing  complexity)  without  growing 

j  statements  to  show  how  he  tailors  the  weaker  in  the  lives  of  individuals, 

motives  of  individuals  to  accord  with  The  Church,  he  argues,  may  even  play 
his  sweeping  sociological  generalisation,  into  the  hand  of  secular  moral  col- 

Now  secularisation  is  a  demon-  lapse.  He  points  out  that  “South 

strable  fact  in  the  sense  that  the  church  African  white  nationalism  is  the  work 

I  no  longer  holds  a  monopolistic  control  of  Calvinist  pastors.”  (It  would  be  more 

over  every  phase  of  modem  man’s  com-  accurate  to  say  that  it  is  the  work  of 

plex  existence.  But  this  proposition  many  social  and  psychological  forces 

can  be  historically  and  sociologically  often  abetted  by  Calvinist  rational- 

true  without  at  the  same  time  proving  isations.)  What  he  fails  to  say  is  that 

that  religion  has  lost  its  role  as  an  in-  the  most  effective  opposition  to  the 

tegrative  and  motivating  force  in  the  injustices  wrought  by  white  nationalism 

lives  of  individual  men.  A  church,  I  in  South  Africa  has  come  from  the 

submit,  may  lose  its  pre-eminent  role  churches  and  from  individuals  who  are 

^  in  society  without  losing  its  motiva-  religiously  motivated.  Another  example: 

tional  relevance  in  millions  and  millions  Bimbaum  believes  that  the  reason  why 

of  individual  lives.  religion  lingers  on  in  rural  districts  (as 
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though  it  were  already  dead  in  the 
cities!)  is  that  “rural  churches  are  fre¬ 
quently  rallying  points  for  cultural  or 
ethnic  distinctiveness.”  The  truth  in 
this  statement  is  offset  by  the  equal 
truth  (not  cited  by  Bimbaum)  that  the 
most  effective  attacks  on  ethnic  isola¬ 
tion  and  prejudice  have  come  from 
religiously  motivated  individuals  within 
the  framework  of  organised  religion — 
from  the  Archbishop  of  Cape  Town, 
from  Martin  Luther  King  in  Alabama, 
from  Albert  Schweitzer  and  Father 
Huddlestone,  and  from  countless  mis¬ 
sionaries — medical  or  otherwise — who 
give  the  world  virtually  its  only  present 
vision  of  what  Gandhi  called  “equi- 
mindedness.” 

My  complaint  has  nothing  to  do  with 
Dr.  Bimbaum’s  agnosticism,  nor  with 
his  criticism  of  lethargy  of  modern 
churches  in  the  face  of  social  evil,  nor 
with  his  overall  statement  that  secular¬ 
isation  has  increased,  nor  with  his 
deeply  pessimistic  outlook.  My  quarrel 
is  entirely  with  his  tendency  to  confuse 
the  diminishing  role  of  organised 
religion  in  modem  society  with  the 
function  of  religion  in  the  lives  of  con¬ 
crete  people.  If  he  would  look  more 
closely  at  individuals  he  would  no  longer 
believe  that  “customary  obeisance”  is 


Sir, 

Mr.  Birnbaum’s  obituary  for  God  and 
man  has  surely  anticipated  the  doctor’s 
certificate. 

“The  workers  have  been  lost  to  or¬ 
ganised  Christianity”  granted,  and 
“The  new  American  religiosity  is  a 
middle  class  affair,”  but  these  are  in¬ 
adequate  symptoms  (which  we  knew 
already  anyhow)  on  which  to  base  his 
diagnosis. 

The  miracle  of  life  which  Mr.  Bim¬ 
baum  i^ores  is  that  what  he  calls 
“authentic  religion”  is  constantly  spring- 


about  all  that  remains  of  religion  today. 
Were  he  to  study  the  place  of  religion 
in  single  lives  he  would  find  an  avalanche  ; 
of  evidence  to  contradict  his  sweeping  t 
assertions,  perhaps  enough  to  soften  his  i 
pessimism. 

The  root  of  the  difficulty  lies  in  con¬ 
fusing  social  stmcture  with  personality  ‘ 
structure.  Because  of  the  growing  in¬ 
tricacy  of  modem  life,  the  Church  plays 
a  relatively  less  prominent  role  in  human 
affairs.  But  this  fact  tells  us  nothing 
whatever  about  the  religious  motivation 
of  individuals  who — for  all  we  know — 
may  be  as  religious  on  the  average  as 
they  ever  were.  And  it  is  by  no  means 
clear  that  they  fail  to  find  in  the  churches 
the  personal  meaning  and  integrative 
assistance  that  has  always  been  offered. 

The  Church,  we  admit,  is  not  meeting 
the  emergency  of  nations  today ;  neither 
is  any  secular  agency.  My  point  is  that 
inspiration  and  leadership  drawn  from 
religious  people,  most  of  whom  are 
church-related,  is  likely  to  be  more 
efficacious  than  Dr.  Birnbaum  thinks 
possible. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Gordon  W.  Allport. 
Harvard  University,  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  U.S.A. 


ing  up  in  the  most  unexpected  quarters. 
As  long  as  we  join  him  in  regarding  the 
Church  as  a  Co.  Ltd.  which  should  at 
any  moment  place  itself  in  the  hands  of 
the  official  receivers,  then  his  argument 
stands.  He  forgets  that  the  Church  is 
a  limited  company  living  and  witnessing 
to  the  eternal  truth  amidst  the  kaleido¬ 
scopic  shifts  of  history,  always  failing, 
always  recreated,  always  there. 

Yours  faithfully, 

C.  J.  N.  Martin. 

Brasted  Place, 

Westerham,  Kent. 
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Dear  Sirs, 

I  ear  the  publication  of  your  new 
Paper  or  Review  “the  Frontier.”  May 
I  ask  your  kind  charity  to  bring  me 
some  nos.  as  free  samples.  I  am  very 
interested  in  religious  materials.  .  .  . 


Now,  as  I  am  of  no  money  I  pray 
God  to  pay  you  abundantly.  Many 
thanks ! 

Yours  heartfully  in  Christ,  > 

J.  Bte.  Candien  (Augustin). 
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f  H.  WAKELIN  COXILL 

I  Now  the  Belgian 


I  “BUT  that  would  not  happen  here !”  This  has  been  the  firm  belief 
'  of  many  Belgians  and  others  living  in  the  Belgian  Congo  regarding 

I  nationalistic  disturbances  elsewhere.  This  optimism  was  sadly 
shattered  on  Sunday,  4th  January,  1959,  at  Leopoldville  and  in  a  lesser 
degree  in  some  other  parts  of  the  Congo  since. 

The  riots  started  after  a  public  meeting  of  ABAKO,  which  was 

(formed  a  few  years  ago  as  a  cultural  association  of  Kikongo  people 
very  conscious  of  the  former  Congo  Kingdom.  This  reached  across 
1  the  mouth  of  the  Congo  River  before  the  present  Portuguese,  Belgian 
!  and  French  frontiers  existed. 

Prof.  A.  J.  Van  Bilsen,  of  the  University  of  Antwerp,  published  in 
1956  his  30- Year  Plan  for  Belgian  Congo  Emancipation.  Following 
i  this  came  a  manifesto,  said  to  be  inspired  by  Roman  Catholic  clergy, 
I  entitled  Conscience  Africaine,  which  was  rather  a  timid  demand  by 
Africans  for  recognition.  The  ABAKO  group,  replying  to  this 
manifesto,  asked  for  full  independence. 
f  On  the  day  of  the  L6opoldville  riots  (4th  January)  the  President  of 
[  ABAKO  had  stated  that  they  were  eagerly  awaiting  the  Government’s 
I  declaration  on  the  future  of  the  Colony  which  had  been  promised  for 
*  13th  January.  Unfortunately  the  crowd  of  some  thousands,  not 
■  waiting  for  that  date  only  nine  days  off,  started  shouting;  “F/ve 
V  Independence f  and  very  quickly  an  explosive  situation  developed. 
This  was  aggravated  by  the  presence  of  a  great  number  of  unemployed, 
and  then  into  this  turmoil  poured  a  mass  of  excited  people  coming 
^  from  a  big  football  match.  European  officials  were  unable  to  control 
*  the  crowd  and  the  police  were  helpless.  Order  was  not  restored  until 
the  Army  acted  with  force.  Even  so,  the  troubles  lasted  from  Sunday 
till  Tuesday.  At  least  forty-nine  people  lost  their  lives  and  hundreds 
were  injured. 

i  Government  and  communal  buildings,  shops,  stores,  petrol  pumps, 
[  social  centres,  Roman  Catholic  churches,  a  railway  station  and 
^  Government,  Roman  Catholic  and  Salvation  Army  schools  were 
!  among  the  buildings  smashed,  burnt  or  pillaged.  Two  hundred 
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white  persons  are  said  to  have  lost  their  homes,  including  sixty-seven  ' 
Roman  Catholic  priests  and  nuns  who  escaped  with  only  the  clothes 
they  were  wearing.  It  was  stated  that  the  schools  of  some  20,000 
Congolese  children  were  wrecked. 

Apart  from  the  damage  to  the  three  Salvation  Army  buildings  no 
other  Protestant  mission  property  was  touched  nor  any  of  the  per¬ 
sonnel  injured.  One  American  missionary  family  with  four  ch  ildren 
living  near  the  heart  of  the  disturbances,  was  told  that  if  they  kept  * 
indoors  no  harm  would  befall  them.  Most  of  the  Protestant  mis¬ 
sionaries  in  Leopoldville  are  either  British  or  American  and  therefore 
unconnected  with  “the  Powers  that  be”  in  the  Belgian  Congo,  and  one 
cannot  but  wonder  if  it  was  this  fact  that  saved  them.  It  is,  of  course, 
widely  known  that  the  Protestant  missions  have  strongly  resented 
being  classified  by  the  Government  as  “foreign”  missions  in  the  past 
while  the  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  have  often  claimed  that  they 
and  the  Government  were  one.  The  Parti  Social  Chritien  (P.S.C.), 
which  is  the  most  powerful  Roman  Catholic  political  party  in  Belgium, 
is  well  known  to  the  educated  Congolese  as  having  considerable 
influence  behind  Congo  policies.  The  Salvation  Army  has  probably  ^ 
associated  itself  with  Belgium  more  closely  than  some  of  the  Protestant 
missions,  which  have  endeavoured  to  keep  out  of  politics  as  much  as 
possible. 

One  of  the  British  missionaries  who  was  on  the  spot  wrote  of  this 
immunity  of  the  Protestant  missions : 

Why  this  should  have  been  so  we  do  not  know.  Various  reasons  have 
been  put  forward  by  African  friends  but  we  are  not  really  interested  in  know¬ 
ing  why.  We  have  been  humbled  by  this  experience  and  can  only  thank  God 
for  His  mercy  and  rejoice  in  the  deliverance  of  His  people  and  praise  Him  * 
for  their  steadfastness  and  loyalty  in  this  time  of  tension.  If  we  have  been  . 
spared  we  know  it  is  for  a  purpose.  The  way  in  which  the  present  crisis  is  , 
handled  may  well  affect  the  whole  future  of  Congo.  We  earnestly  ask  for  i 
your  prayers  that  the  Church  may  rise  to  the  opportunity  of  these  days.  Our  i 
sympathy  goes  out  to  all  who  have  suffered — to  our  friends  in  the  Salvation 
Army,  to  the  Catholic  priests  and  nuns,  many  of  whom  have  lost  everything, 
and  to  all  Europeans  and  Africans  who  have  suffered  physical  or  material  harm. 

But  why  did  these  riots  come  as  such  a  surprise  to  many  who  knew  ' 
the  Congo  intimately?  Many  keen  observers  honestly  felt  that  the 
majority  of  the  people  were  so  contented  and  peaceful,  that  the  Belgian 
administration  was  so  wise  and  generous,  and  that  the  peoples  of  Congo 
were  so  tribally  divided  that,  while  independence  would  eventually 
come,  it  was  likely  to  come  slowly  and  without  hate  and  bloodshed. 

The  rise  of  nationalistic  aspirations  has  been  exceedingly  rapid  * 
during  the  last  few  months.  In  the  past  it  has  been  confined  mostly 
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to  the  urban  centres.  Large  populations  of  the  people,  living  away 
from  the  towns,  have  known  nothing  of  world  politics  and  of  racial 
disturbances  elsewhere,  but  now  even  in  remote  villages  this  situation 
is  changing,  and  the  change  will  be  accelerated  by  the  spread  of  the 
news  from  Leopoldville. 

Belgian  colonial  policy  has  been  based  on  the  conviction  that  rising 
incomes  and  material  security  were  more  important  to  the  Congolese 
than  citizenship.  The  medical,  social  and  educational  services  of  the 
Government  during  recent  years  have  been  remarkably  good  and  far- 
reaching.  The  educational  policy  has  been  planned  on  the  widest 
possible  basis,  with  a  strong  emphasis  on  the  primary  level.  Only 
five  years  ago  the  Government  started  multi-racial  secondary  schools. 
Now  there  are  two  universities,  one  at  Leopoldville  and  one  in 
Elisabethville.  Only  quite  recently  has  the  Congo  had  any  leadership 
from  the  ivoluis. 

The  Brussels  Exhibition  in  1958  brought  over  500  Congolese  to 
Belgium.  Many  of  these  were  there  for  several  months.  There  they 
met  together,  most  of  them  for  the  first  time,  with  outstanding  fellow- 
countrymen  from  all  parts  of  the  Congo  and  Ruanda-Urundi.  They 
also  made  contact  with  peoples  from  other  lands,  some  of  whom 
deliberately  tried  to  indoctrinate  them  with  new  ideologies.  Out  of 
this  grouping  of  the  people  in  Brussels  a  new  movement  grew,  the 
Mouvement  National  Congolais,  which  took  up  at  once  a  programme 
demanding  full  independence. 

Outside  events  now  influence  Congolese  thinking  more  rapidly  and 
widely.  The  educational  work  of  the  missions  and  the  Government 
is  bearing  fruit.  Many  thousands  now  speak  and  write  French. 
They  have  their  own  newspapers  and  wireless  sets.  They  are  today 
interested  in  what  happens  in  Africa — anywhere  in  Africa — in  the 
North,  the  South,  in  the  East  and  the  West.  Besides,  Brazzaville, 
where  the  people  have  a  vote  in  a  new  Republic  with  a  Congolese 
Prime  Minister,  is  only  just  across  the  river  from  Leopoldville.  For 
many  in  the  Belgian  territory  the  main  “Freedoms”  and  full  indepen¬ 
dence  begin  to  have  an  attraction  greater  than  “rising  incomes  and 
material  security.” 

Moreover,  many  now  lack  material  security  and  fail  to  have  rising 
incomes.  Prices  have  fallen  in  minerals  and  other  exports  that  have 
so  lavishly  enriched  the  Colony  in  recent  years.  Leopoldville — the 
city  that  in  the  boom  years  was  growing  at  the  rate  of  more  than  a 
thousand  a  week,  and  had  work  for  all  who  wanted  it — now  has  some 
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30,000  unemployed  out  of  its  population  of  about  350,000. 

Three  years  ago.  Monsieur  Leon  P6tillon,  then  Governor  General, 
had  a  far  clearer  vision  than  many.  He  told  the  writer  in  Leopoldville, 
that  at  the  time  all  was  well  in  the  Colony  because  there  was  full 
employment  and  rising  standards  of  living,  but  he  added  that  he 
dreaded  what  might  happen  if  wide  unemployment  came. 

The  influence  of  the  All  African  Peoples’  Conference  that  was  held  ^ 
at  Accra,  Ghana,  last  December,  cannot  be  minimised.  An  important 
delegation  from  the  Belgian  Congo  attended  it.  Mr.  P.  Lumumba  of 
the  Congo  was  chosen,  from  the  representatives  of  the  sixty  organisa¬ 
tions  covering  twenty-eight  countries  who  attended  the  Conference, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  seventeen-man  Steering  Committee  which  was 
set  up.  Among  its  stated  aims  and  objects  this  committee  pledges  ^ 
itself  to  seek  to  promote  understanding  among  the  peoples  of  Africa, 
to  accelerate  the  liberation  of  Africa  from  imperialism  and  colonialism 
and  to  promote  the  projection  on  to  the  world  stage  of  the  “African 
Personality”  which  will  have  no  particular  alignment  with  either  East 
or  West. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  this  Pan-Africanism  in  its  varying  ^  ^ 
aspects  is  causing  panic,  or  near  panic,  among  some  European  settlers  a 

and  large  and  small  business  concerns  in  many  parts  of  Africa.  The  ; 

settlers  in  Congo  have  not  been  encouraged  by  the  declaration  of  the  |  p 
King  of  the  Belgians  and  the  announcement  of  the  Belgian  Govern-  ,  i 
ment’s  future  colonial  policy  given  on  13th  January.  Now  the  1 
European  settlers  are  seeking  some  guarantee  of  security.  |  t 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  forces  of  Christianity  in  this  part  of  Africa —  I 
black  as  well  as  white — will  take  fright  and  panic,  but,  as  they  face  *  ^ 
their  challenging  frontier  task,  they  will  need  much  wisdom,  courage,  ■  ( 

humility  and  love.  Many  lessons  will  be  learned  from  these  troubles  j 
in  Leopoldville  by  both  Africans  and  Europeans.  Missions  and  ' 
missionaries  must  certainly  be  more  than  ever  conscious  of  the  urgency  I 
of  training  an  adequate  African  ministry,  if  the  “African  Personality,”  j 
about  which  so  much  was  said  at  Accra,  is  to  be  Christ-centred  and  ’ 
able  to  take  its  full  and  noble  part  in  a  world  of  peace  and  goodwill  ‘ 
in  the  future. 

_ 

"No  part  of  the  Church  ought  to  be  denied  the  right  to  take  such  share  in  the  total  | 
missionary  task  as  it  is  capable  of.  It  ought  never  to  have  to  be  said  to  any  church  ; 
which  is  eager  to  engage  in  foreign  missionary  work’.  'We  do  not  need  your  help.' 

Such  help  can  only  be  rightly  given  if  it  is  so  given  as  completely  to  respect  the  in-  , 
tegrity  of  the  church  in  the  area  as  truly  the  Body  of  Christ  in  that  place." 

Lesslie  Newbigin,  One  Body  One  Gospel  One  World  (p.  36.,) 
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JOHN  LAWRENCE 

Modernist, 

Agnostic,  Anglican 

This  article  was  not  written  for  Frontier  but  as  a  contribution  to  a  sym¬ 
posium  They  Became  Anglicans,  edited  by  Dewi  Morgan,  and  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  by  Mowbray's  in  October.  In  yielding  to  the  suggestion  of  my  friends, 
both  Anglican  and  non-Anglican,  that  it  might  interest  readers  of  Frontier, 
I  feel  that  some  explanation  is  owed  for  the  denominational  character  of  this 
contribution.  The  Editor  of  an  ecumenical  journal  is  hard  put  to  it  to  do 
justice  to  all  legitimate  points  of  view.  I  know  that  my  belonging  to  a  par¬ 
ticular  church  has  drawbacks  but  they  are  inescapable,  and  it  is  better  that 
readers  should  see  me  for  what  I  am.  As  an  editor,  I  try  specially  to  enter 
into  the  feelings  of  those  who  belong  to  other  traditions,  whether  they  belong 
to  what  is  often  called  "the  main  stream"  or  not.  J.W.L. 


I  WAS  born  into  a  home  where  religion  was  a  very  present  reality. 
On  both  sides  my  ancestors  were  strong  evangelicals  with  a  Church 
of  Ireland  background,  but  latterly  they  had  pushed  liberalism  to 
an  extreme.  My  father  was  a  member  of  the  Modern  Churchman’s 
Union,  and  if  you  had  tried  to  tie  him  down  to  a  formula  you  would 
probably  have  found  him  to  be  a  Unitarian.  Yet  he  was  a  Lay  Reader. 
Before  her  marriage  my  mother  had  been  a  friend  of  Fr.  George 
Tyrrell  and  Baron  von  Huegel  and  their  names  were  household  words 
to  us. 

I  cannot  remember  a  time  before  I  knew  God.  Looking  back  on  a 
very  happy  childhood  it  seems  to  me  that  His  goodness  and  the  sense 
of  His  power  were  always  with  me.  No  doubt  memory  leaves  out 
many  things  but  I  had  many  Traherne-like  moments.  A  sense  of 
divine  law  and  beauty  were  early  implanted  in  me  and  almost  from 
my  infancy  I  knew  from  whom  these  feelings  came.  When  I  went  to 
school  I  learnt  to  love  the  Bible  and  to  know  certain  parts  of  it  very 
well  both  from  what  I  heard  in  church  and  from  what  I  was  taught  in 
class.  At  home  I  listened  in  rapture  to  the  conversation  of  visitors 
such  as  Bishop  Hensley  Henson,  and  Dean  Inge.  My  subsequent 
wanderings  have  made  me  conscious  of  what  was  lacking  in  my  child¬ 
hood  but  I  can  never  be  grateful  enough  for  all  that  was  given  to  me 
and  given  in  overflowing  abundance.  I  saw  in  my  early  life  a  vision 
of  glory  whose  memory  could  not  wholly  fade.  If  it  had  not  been 
for  that  I  should  have  lost  heart  utterly  at  the  crisis  of  my  life. 
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I  refuse  to  join  in  the  fashionable  depreciation  of  public  school 
religion,  but  I  trace  my  subsequent  loss  of  faith  to  the  almost  complete 
absence  of  dogmatic  teaching  given  to  me  at  school  generally  and  in 
particular  when  I  was  being  prepared  for  confirmation.  As  a  child  of 
four  I  had  wept  tears  which  I  still  remember,  when  the  mother  of  my  , 
best  friend  became  a  Roman  Catholic.  I  refused  to  be  comforted  by  \ 
the  suggestion  that  my  beloved  governess  was  such  an  extreme  Anglo-  ' 
Catholic  that  it  almost  came  to  the  same.  I  knew  the  difference  and  I 
still  think  that  in  that  case  I  had  the  root  of  the  matter  in  me.  A 
child  may  have  a  surprising  understanding  of  spiritual  freedom  and  , 
community.  But  there  was  nothing  to  develop  this  understanding. 

In  our  household  it  was  considered  ridiculous  to  quarrel  over  creeds,  j 
as  indeed  it  can  be.  In  consequence,  no  ray  of  light  lit  up  what  is 
meant  by  the  incarnation  or  the  blessed  Trinity.  Both  my  parents  j 
disliked  anything  that  looked  superstitious.  I  never  quite  knew  what  j 
either  of  them  believed  about  the  Holy  Communion.  They  seemed  to  | 
fluctuate  between  a  minimising  doctrine  and  no  belief  in  sacraments  . 
at  all.  So  I  was  confirmed  but  did  not  quite  know  why.  I  accepted  | 
Our  Lord  as  a  pattern  and  to  some  extent  I  knew  Him  from  experience  J 
but  I  had  no  conception  of  what  His  Divinity  would  mean.  I  thought 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  a  pedantic  tangle.  I  knew  no  ? 
prayers  other  than  baby  prayers  and  the  public  worship  of  the  Church  i 
of  England.  It  did  not  occur  to  me  that  I  could  use  the  Prayer  Book  I 
for  my  private  prayers. 

If  I  had  known  my  confusion  for  what  it  was  I  would  have  asked  for  y 
help.  I  was  confirmed  by  Bishop  Hensley  Henson  in  his  private  | 
chapel  at  Bishop  Auckland.  He  offered  me  his  friendship  with  charac-  * 
teristic  generosity  but  I  did  not  guess  that  the  offer  might  have  been 
made  partly  because  he  saw  that  I  needed  help.  I  delighted  in  his 
conversation  and  I  loved  him  for  his  warm  heart  but  I  never  went  to 
him  for  spiritual  counsel. 

From  about  this  time  my  vision  of  divine  things  began  to  fade. 
The  seed  had  fallen  on  rocky  ground  and,  having  no  root,  it  was  soon  ’ 
burnt  up  by  the  sun.  I  afterwards  learnt  from  my  mother  that  the 
“little  Bishop,”  as  we  used  to  call  him,  told  her  that  I  had  a  natural 
perception  of  spiritual  things  which  he  himself  had  not  been  given. 

If  so,  this  wonderful  gift  lay  uncultivated.  It  did  not  occur  to  me  that 
it  could  be  cultivated.  | 

How  can  I  chronicle  the  many  wasted  years  that  followed  ?  Every  I 
year  I  became  less  inclined  to  say  even  those  prayers  that  I  knew,  I  I 
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1  j  went  less  and  less  often  to  church,  I  never  read  the  Bible  and  intellectual 
I  ij  doubts  got  more  and  more  hold  on  me.  At  Oxford  I  read  “Greats” 

I  1 1  and  though  I  was  a  bad  pupil  I  learnt  some  important  lessons  from  the 
'  I  philosophy  that  I  studied.  I  saw  through  the  phoney  arguments  for 
'  Christianity.  I  did  not  conclude  that  because  Christianity  could  not 
'  I  be  proved  it  was  therefore  untrue,  but  I  was  left  in  great  confusion. 
I  supposed  vaguely  that  there  must  be  truth  in  all  religions  but  did  not 
try  to  think  this  through. 

The  feeling  of  the  presence  of  God  had  gone  and  belief  in  His 
I  ,  existence  became  less  and  less  convincing.  Yet  I  retained  a  reverence 
for  religion  and  it  took  more  than  twenty  years  before  a  vague  belief 
,  I  in  some  benign  presence  or  purpose  left  me  completely.  When  this 
i  ■  process  reached  its  end  the  effect  was  violent  and  sudden.  The  last 
I  1  vestige  of  belief  being  gone,  I  saw  that  without  God  the  only  real  world 
t  I  is  the  world  of  Sartre.  Existence  is  lonely,  pointless  and  absurd. 
»  i  Even  Samuel  Beckett  has  softened  the  contours  unduly.  Shades  of 
i  ;  the  prison  house  had  become  the  prison  itself.  The  crisis  was  terrible 
I  I  but  it  was  mercifully  short. 

:  I  It  was  the  distant  memory  of  childhood  that  made  me  see  by  con- 
t  trast  what  the  world  without  God  would  really  be.  It  was  the  same 
>  •  memory  that  led  me  to  reflect  that,  if  nothing  was  proved,  nothing  was 
i  ‘  disproved.  I  would  retrace  my  steps,  firmly  rejecting  all  false  comfort 
:  j  but  examining  carefully  everything  that  might  conceivably  give  true 
comfort.  At  this  stage  I  was  helped  by  those  brave  men  the  early 
:  i  Victorian  doubters  who  faced  all  our  modern  difficulties  with  far  less 
;  I  preparation  for  the  combat.  Arthur  Hugh  Clough  helped  in  a  strange 
■  ’  astringent  way  and  then  I  plunged  into  “In  Memoriam.”  For  some 
i  ;  weeks  I  identified  myself  with  Tennyson’s  flickering  hopes  and  fears. 
5  ;  After  this  I  was  ready  to  look  at  the  Bible  with  fresh  eyes.  I  sat  down 
)  to  read  the  Greek  Testament  all  through,  beginning  with  St.  Mark, 
I  a  few  verses  every  day.  By  the  time  I  was  half-way  through  St.  Mark 
.  '  I  had  begun  to  see  a  mystery  in  Jesus.  Who  was  He  ?  Whence  did 
1  ’  He  come  ?  At  that  point  I  was  over  the  watershed. 

;  I  I  then  became  interested  in  dogmatic  theology  and  early  church 
I  I  history.  The  course  of  my  life  showed  the  need  for  an  intellectual 
.  !  foundation  of  a  kind  that  I  had  earlier  rejected,  but  the  soundest 
t  I  doctrine  does  not  give  fellowship.  I  was  intensely  lonely.  I  went  to 
y  the  services  of  the  Church  of  England  because  I  knew  no  other,  but 
1  I  at  this  stage  I  did  not  belong  to  any  church  in  any  significant  sense. 
I  I  was  drawn  into  no  Christian  fellowship. 
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Kenneth  Grubb  was  the  instrument  of  my  deliverance.  He  had  c< 
been  my  chief  in  the  war,  when  he  had  been  at  the  Ministry  of  In-  p; 

formation  and  I  had  been  Press  Attach^  in  Moscow.  We  kept  up  p 

our  friendship  and  I  told  him  that  I  had  become  a  believer.  He 
invited  me  to  give  a  talk  on  Russia  at  a  weekend  conference  for  lay  cl 
members  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society.  I  blush  to  record  that  n 
the  talk  that  I  gave  lasted  one  hour  and  twenty  minutes,  but  it  was  a  vv 

turning  point  in  my  life.  In  form  it  was  a  sketch  of  all  Russian  history,  h 

past  and  present,  but  it  was  also  my  first  public  profession  of  Christian  s( 
faith  and  it  brought  me  into  the  fellowship  of  the  C.M.S.  Hence-  tl 
forth  I  was  no  longer  lonely  and  I  saw  my  calling  ever  more  clearly  p 
with  each  year  that  passed.  tl 

It  seems  to  me  that  my  existence  before  my  conversion  was  like  a 
playing  at  life:  now  I  live.  This  is  life,  this  is  to  have  life  more 
abundantly,  this  is  the  beginning  of  eternal  life.  p 

I  became  an  Anglican  almost  by  accident  and  I  have  felt  the  power  a 
of  other  churches,  but  I  remain  an  Anglican  by  conviction.  This  is 
not  to  say  that  I  suppose  Anglicans  to  have  a  monopoly  of  truth  or  \ 
that  there  are  not  truths  which  others  see  more  clearly  than  we — if  c 
indeed  we  see  some  of  them  at  all.  Yet  I  find  a  fullness  of  truth,  and  l 
of  spiritual  gifts  in  the  Church  of  England  which  I  am  unable  to  dis¬ 
cern  elsewhere.  I  could  become  Eastern  Orthodox  without  noticing  t 
any  fundamental  difference,  but  in  any  other  church.  Catholic,  Protes-  i 
tant  or  Pentecostal  I  should  have  a  deep  sense  of  loss,  whatever  com-  i 
pensations  I  might  find.  ii 

Language  fails  to  describe  the  mysteries  of  what  God  is  doing  in  ;  v 
his  Holy  Church.  As  I  have  written  elsewhere,  the  life  of  the  spirit  r 
is  like  higher  mathematics  in  that  infinity  is  not  the  last  term.  You  i 
may  have  infinity  times  infinity.  The  Salvation  Army  or  the  Quakers  j  t 
have  been  given  an  infinite  wealth,  yet  they  lack  another  infinity.  !  j 
The  same  is  true  of  every  part  of  the  Church  from  the  Roman  i 
Catholics  to  the  Pentecostals.  What  they  have,  they  truly  have. 
Yet  they  lack  something  else.  What  they  have  and  what  they  lack 
are  both  of  infinite  worth.  I  do  not  say  that  the  Church  of  England 
or  the  Anglican  Communion  possess  even  in  embryo  every  gift  that  I 
God  has  stored  up  for  His  Church.  I  prefer  not  even  to  say  that  j 
we  have  been  given  every  essential  gift,  not  because  I  doubt  this,  s 
but  because  the  word  “essential”  requires  careful  definition  if  it  is  j  ‘ 
not  to  be  misleading.  I  do  say  that  by  God’s  mysterious  providence  I 
the  Anglican  Communion  in  its  utter  unworthiness  has  been  given  a  ,  ’ 
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id  combination  of  spiritual  gifts  which  has  not  been  given  to  any  other 
n-  part  of  the  Church.  We  have  infinities  of  blessings,  Catholic, 
ip  Protestant  and  Pentecostal.  Yet  we  lack. 

le  I  do  not  say  that  we  have  been  given  any  one  thing  which  no  other 
ly  church  has,  nor  do  I  deny  that  other  churches  may  have  gifts  that  have 

at  not  been  given  to  us,  or  not  yet.  Many  other  churches  have  much  of 

•  a  what  we  have.  But  they  do  not  have  it  al!  together.  Some  churches 

■y.  have  rejected  or  tried  to  reject  particular  gifts  of  the  Spirit  but  God 

la  seems  to  have  hidden  a  spark  of  specifically  Catholic  feeling  even  in 
the  most  extreme  Protestantism  and  a  spark  of  Protestant  truth  in 
ly  post-Tridentine  Rome.  Now  He  is  blowing  on  these  sparks,  and 
those  souls  in  all  churches  who  have  been  given  the  vision  of  unity 
ke  are  tow  for  the  fire. 

When  we  look  at  what  God  has  done  for  us  Anglicans  we  can  but 
praise  and  wonder.  When  we  look  at  ourselves  we  can  but  wonder 
'er  and  repent.  God  has  given  us  a  fullness  of  truth,  but  we  divide  our- 
is  selves  into  parties  who  have  sometimes  rejected  each  other  as  brethren, 

or  We  have  been  Laodicean.  We  have  embraced  confusion  in  the  name 

-if  of  comprehension.  We  have  tolerated  deadly  heresy  in  the  name  of 
nd  liberty. 

is-  Even  when  I  look  at  an  ideal  Anglicanism,  such  as  our  church  ought 
ng  to  embody,  I  am  conscious  of  a  lack,  perhaps  even  an  infinite  lack. 
2S-  It  is  no  answer  to  say  that  others  may  lack  more  than  we  do.  That 
ni-  indeed  is  the  case,  or  so  I  believe,  but  even  the  fullness  of  Anglicanism 
is  not  the  whole  fullness  of  the  Church  of  God.  I  know  that  many 
in  ;  weighty  objections  may  be  brought  against  this  statement  but  it  would 
irit  need  a  book  to  answer  them,  a  book  that  I  would  like  to  write.  Here 
ou  I  can  only  say  that  I  could  not  belong  to  the  Church  of  England  if  I 
ers  I  thought  the  Anglican  Communion  was  the  last  word,  if  it  did  not 
ty-  j  point  beyond  itself  to  a  fullness  of  grace  and  truth  that  passes  all 
lan  understanding, 
ve. 

ick  — _ 

When  1  have  baptized  a  group  of  converts  in  an  Indian  village  and  they  have 
hat  been  received  into  full  communion  and  established  as  a  congregation,  what  is  their 
L  .  relation,  and  what  is  my  relation,  to  the  unfinished  evangelistic  task  in  that  village? 

It  is,  of  course,  possible  for  me  to  go  on  preaching  there  as  if  the  responsibility  was 
lis,  still  primarily  mine.  ...  In  fact  what  I  say,  on  the  day  that  they  are  confirmed 
•  ^  and  receive  their  first  communion,  is:  “Now  you  are  the  Body  of  Christ  in  this 
■  I  village.  You  are  God’s  apostles  here.  Through  you  they  are  to  be  saved.  I  will 
ice  be  in  touch  with  you.  I  will  pray  for  you.  I  will  visit  you.  If  you  want  my  help 
I  will  try  to  help  you.  But  you  are  now  the  Mission.” 

^  i  Lesslie  Newbigin,  One  Body  One  Gospel  One  World,  (p.  32). 
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GEORGE  APPLETON 


Christian  Encounter 
with  other  Religions' 

The  missionary-minded  Christian,  looking  at  the  recent  revival 
of  the  ancient  religions  of  Asia,  their  new  confidence  and  their 
engagement  in  world  mission,  finds  a  persistent  question  arising 
in  his  mind — What  is  God  doing  or  saying  in  this  revival;  indeed,  * 
further,  what  is  God  doing  in  the  other  religions?  A  generation  or 
so  ago  most  Christians  would  have  answered  quite  simply  that  Christ¬ 
ianity  is  the  only  true  religion  and  that  all  other  religions  are  false. 

But  today,  when  we  know  so  much  more  about  the  other  religions, 
the  spiritual  geniuses  who  were  their  founders  or  interpreters,  their 
scriptures,  their  mystics  and  their  prayers,  and  the  deep  impression  ^ 
they  have  made  on  the  character  of  their  adherents,  the  facile  negative  , 
answer  is  no  longer  acceptable.  In  his  earlier  book  The  Christian 
Message  in  a  non-Christian  World,  Dr.  Kraemer  stated  that;  “God 
undeniably  works  and  has  worked  outside  the  sphere  of  biblical 
revelation,”  and  in  his  later  book  Religion  and  the  Christian  Faith  he 
criticises  his  own  earlier  effort,  “We  have  far  too  one-sidedly  character¬ 
ised  the  religions  as  human  performances  and  achievements,  good  and  ^ 
bad,  and  dealt  with  them  too  unilaterally  as  purely  human  products. 
Only  in  short  parentheses  have  we  expressed  the  opinion  that  God  is  ’ 
somehow  active  in  these  religions  too.”  “Somehow  active” — the  diffi¬ 
culty  is  to  say  how,  and  he  who  is  daring  enough  to  attempt  an  answer  ; 
must  pray,  “Oh,  let  me  see  thy  footsteps !  ” 

The  revival  of  the  other  religions  is  bringing  them  into  encounter  , 
with  Christianity  and  with  each  other  as  never  before.  There  have 
been  outstanding  pioneers  like  Ricci  in  China  and  de  Nobili  in  India,  * 
later  Reichelt  and  Farquhar,  and  in  recent  years  Kenneth  Cragg  and 
now  Zaehner,  but  on  the  whole  we  have  operated  on  the  fringe  and  ' 
picked  up  the  stragglers.  In  his  first  book,  published  in  1938,  Dr.  j 
Kraemer  said  that  the  real  meeting  between  Christianity  and  the  ^ 
Eastern  systems  of  life  had  not  yet  taken  place.  In  his  later  book 
published  in  1956  he  was  confident  that  the  real  confrontation  is  about  ’ 
to  take  place.  I 
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The  “imperialism”  of  the  West  and  the  nationalisms  aroused  in 
reaction  in  the  East  have  hitherto  prevented  a  truly  religious  encounter. 
Now  that  the  nationalisms  of  Asia  are  being  satisfied  by  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  independence  and  the  assurance  of  its  reality,  and  indigenous 
cultures  are  again  being  valued,  Christianity  and  the  other  religions 
can  at  last  meet  and  speak  to  one  another  on  spiritual  issues.  Surely 
here  we  find  a  clue  to  what  God  may  be  doing. 

In  the  past  we  have  learnt  what  we  know  of  the  great  religions 
almost  entirely  from  Western  scholars  and  Christian  missionaries. 
Now,  the  books  of  exponents  of  the  other  faiths  are  being  written  in 
English,  or  translated,  so  that  we  can  learn  at  first-hand  what  people 
of  other  religions  believe.  In  the  last  resort,  it  is  only  people  from 
within  a  religion  who  can  finally  tell  us  about  its  mind  and  heart. 
This  apologetic  is  pressing  us  to  listen  and  study,  to  understand  the 
spiritual  experience  of  other  people. 

We  know  much  more  than  we  did  a  generation  ago  of  the  lives  of 
the  founders  of  the  other  religions  and  of  the  creative  influence  they 
have  had  in  the  lives  of  their  followers.  Zoroaster  was  a  Persian  who 
lived  about  600  b.c.  He  believed  in  one  God,  the  creator  and  sus- 
tainer  of  the  universe,  who  is  just  and  good,  and  who  has  given  free 
will  to  all  men.  He  believed  that  man  was  designed  by  God  to  be 
immortal  in  body  and  soul,  and  that  he  was  endowed  by  God  with 
conscience  and  will,  and  thus  able  to  choose  between  good  and  evil. 
Zoroaster  also  believed  in  an  evil  spirit,  in  revolt  against  God  and  who 
is  evil  by  choice  rather  than  by  nature.  He  believed  that  history  is  a 
never-ending  struggle  between  the  righteous  God  and  the  Evil  Spirit, 
and  that,  after  the  inevitable  defeat  of  the  Devil,  the  new  heaven  and 
earth  will  come  into  existence  and  men  will  enjoy  eternal  fellowship 
with  God.  Here  was  a  man  whose  faith  was  very  close  to  that  of  the 
great  Hebrew  prophets.  In  his  belief  in  immortal  life  he  was  in 
advance  of  them.  How  do  we  account  for  Zoroaster  in  the  eternal 
providence  of  God? 

The  Buddha  (560-480  b.c.)  was  one  of  the  spiritual  and  moral 
giants  of  all  time.  He  lived  in  a  great  spiritual  freedom  from  the 
chains  that  bind  most  men,  he  had  a  wonderful  compassion  and  love 
for  all  men,  he  saw  with  clear  insight  that  man’s  great  need  was  to 
get  free  from  all  desire,  greed,  craving  and  attachment,  and  he  believed 
that  this  could  be  done  by  men  exerting  their  own  wills  to  live  a  life 
of  true  virtue.  How  do  we  Christians  explain  this  great  religious 
genius?  Are  we  to  write  him  off  simply  as  a  rival  of  Christ?  Or 
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are  we  to  see  the  Eternal  Christ,  the  Word  who  was  always  with  God,  wh 
at  work  in  him?  thi 

And  what  about  Muhammad?  Here  was  a  man  in  the  true  tradi-  in( 
tion  of  Abraham,  who,  in  an  Arabia  full  of  belief  in  jinns,  spirits,  and  N( 
idols,  came  to  believe  in  the  One  True  God,  a  man  who  believed  that  W 
he  heard  God  speaking  to  him  and  tried  to  express  through  his  great  ^  us 
spirit  the  experience  of  God  which  had  come  to  him.  Do  we  so  su 
reserve  God’s  activity  to  Jews  before  Christ  and  to  Christians  after 
Christ  that  we  deny  any  spiritual  reality  to  the  experience  of  Muham-  ot 
mad,  or  do  we  believe  that  the  Eternal  Christ  was  in  some  way  working  W( 
with  him?  ea 

The  study  of  these  great  religious  personalities  is  forcing  Christians  er 
to  review  their  traditional  attitudes  to  other  faiths  and  to  ask  if  their  Si 
conception  of  God-in-Christ  is  large  enough  to  account  for  all  true  oi 
spiritual  activity  and  all  genuine  religious  experience.  St.  John  and  C 
St.  Paul  were  in  no  doubt,  the  former  with  his  belief  that  Christ  the  w 
Eternal  Word  was  the  true  light  “which  lighteth  every  man,”  and  the  jj  li 
latter  with  his  view  of  God’s  purpose  “to  sum  up  all  things  in  Christ,”  u 
all  spiritual  truth  as  well  as  all  men.  Is  our  interpretation  of  God’s  |  I 
activity  big  enough  to  include  His  operations  in  other  religions  wherever  | 
there  is  truth,  goodness  and  love,  or  is  “our  God”  too  small?  ]  a 
Otto  in  one  of  his  essays  holds  that  none  of  the  great  religions  must  I  o 
be  allowed  to  die  until  it  has  spoken  its  ultimate  word  to  mankind.  I  } 
Obviously  it  must  be  the  interpreters  of  their  own  faiths  who  must  |  c 
define  the  ultimate  word,  but  friendly  observers  on  the  frontiers  may  j  f 
perhaps  be  allowed  to  ask  questions  and  make  suggestions.  Dr.  j  ( 
James  Parkes  suggests  that  God’s  covenant  with  Israel  at  Sinai  still  i 
holds,  and  that  Israel’s  contribution  to  the  world  is  the  vision  of  a  |  { 
dedicated,  God-ruled  community,  with  a  God-inspired  legislation  i 
derived  from  Sinai  and  constantly  being  interpreted  to  meet  new  con-  ■  i 
ditions.  Perhaps  the  ultimate  word  of  Hinduism  is  concerned  with  ^  i 
the  relation  of  the  eternal,  universal  Spirit  to  the  spirit  of  man 
Buddhist  writers  are  emphasising  the  concept  of  Nirvana  as  the  goal  i 
of  Buddhism,  a  perfection  of  being,  blessing  and  peace,  which  can  be  I 
enjoyed  in  this  life  but  will  only  be  achieved  in  its  fulness  after  the  | 
recurring  cycle  of  human  life,  as  Buddhists  interpret  it,  is  done.  Mus-  | 
lims  might  say  that  the  sovereignty  of  God  is  the  ultimate  word  of  , 
Islam.  Kenneth  Cragg,  a  most  sympathetic  Christian  student  on  the  j 
frontier,  would  urge  on  Muslims  that  within  God’s  sovereignty  God  L 
must  be  completely  free  to  decide  how  He  will  reveal  Himself  and  by  I 
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)d,  what  methods  He  will  achieve  His  purpose.  If  Muslims  would  accept 
this  they  would  no  longer  have  the  same  ground  for  rejecting  the 
di-  incarnation.  What  then  is  the  ultimate  word  of  Christianity?  The 
nd  New  Testament  would  answer  quite  simply  “Jesus  Christ,”  the  Eternal 
lat  Word  who  was  always  with  God  and  who  was  always  God,  who  for 
Jat  us  men  and  our  salvation  became  flesh,  in  whom  all  things  are  being 
so  I  summed  up. 

ter  I  Perhaps  the  time  is  drawing  near  when  Christians  and  men  of 
tn-  ^  other  faiths  can  meet  together  to  explain  to  each  other  their  ultimate 
ng  I  words,  to  compare  their  own  religious  experience,  to  cross-examine 
I  each  other  in  free  and  genuine  encounter  and  to  see  where  this 
ns  -  encounter  leads  them.  Is  this  to  endanger  Christ?  The  Dean  of 
eir  I  St.  Paul’s  has  pointed  out  that  “when  we  learn  of  spiritual  truth  from 
ue  I  other  religions  we  are  deepening  our  understanding  of  the  Eternal 
nd  I  Christ,”  and  Dr.  Raven  has  stressed  that  “to  find  points  of  contact 
he  I  with  Christian  doctrine  and  experience  in  the  writings  of  the  sages  of 
he  I  India  and  China,  of  Persia  and  Arabia,  this  is  not  to  diminish  the 
t,”  v  unique  significance  of  the  Christ  but  to  magnify  His  glory  and  confirm 
i’s  His  claim.” 

^er  People  of  other  religions  have  a  deep  interest  in  Christ.  Hindus 
are  prepared  to  accept  the  claim  of  Jesus  that  “I  and  the  Father  are 
ist  one,”  though  only  in  the  sense  that  all  men  may  ultimately  say  this, 
d.  Northern  Buddhists  speak  of  him  as  the  Buddha  of  the  West,  though 
ist  only  as  one  of  a  line  of  Buddhas.  The  Qu'ran  speaks  of  Jesus  as  the 
ay  Messiah,  as  a  prophet  and  messenger  of  God,  and  as  the  Word  of 
)r.  I  God,  though  not  as  Lord  and  God.  Many  modern  Jews  have  a  deep 
ill  :  reverence  for  Jesus,  and  many  others  are  willing  to  think  of  Him  as  the 
a  greatest  of  all  Jews.  The  attitude  of  Christians  to  these  partial 

an  acceptances  has,  on  the  whole,  been  grudging,  critical  because  they  do 

n-  not  go  the  whole  way,  instead  of  welcoming  an  initiative  which  gives 
th  I  us  the  opportunity  to  talk  with  others  about  our  own  ultimate  word, 
n  ;  This  interest  in  Jesus  Christ  and  reverence  for  Him  has  had  a  modify- 
•al  ing  effect  in  the  other  religions.  Hindu  reformers  in  the  nineteenth 
be  century  gained  much  inspiration  from  a  study  of  His  person  and  teach- 
he  ing,  some  out  of  reverence  and  conscious  imitation,  others  out  of 
IS-  criticism  and  rivalry.  Similarly  it  may  be  said  that  the  teaching  of 
of  ,  Jesus  has  been  a  factor  in  the  sensitiveness  of  modern  Muslims  about  the 
he  status  of  women.  Christians  who  have  had  sympathetic  contact  with 
)d  I  people  of  other  faiths  in  recent  years  will  have  recognised  that  the 
3y  I  interpretations  of  the  Buddha  and  of  Muhammad  by  their  followers 
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have  been  influenced  by  contact  with  Christians.  The  presentation  of  I 
the  Christian  faith  is  similarly  being  influenced  by  the  impact  of  other  I 
faiths;  Muslim  insistence  on  the  unity  of  God  is  making  Christians  * 
more  disciplined  in  the  way  they  talk  about  the  eternal  personal  i 
relationships  within  the  Godhead,  and  the  Buddha’s  teaching  about  | 
the  need  to  eliminate  desire,  greed,  lust  and  attachment  is  challenging 
us  to  more  thorough-going  repudiation  of  self-centredness.  These  ; 
signs  of  assimilation  and  conscious  imitation  have  to  be  evaluated  in 
our  thinking  about  what  God  is  doing. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  may  expect  other  religions  to  develop 
in  time  into  Christianity,  but  that  God  is  at  work  within  them  pre¬ 
paring  the  way  for  the  revelation  of  Himself  in  Christ.  There  is  much  ' 
in  all  religions  which  is  human  thinking  only,  some  of  which  will  finally 
be  seen  to  be  mistaken  or  incomplete.  Christ  stands  not  only  as  ful- 
filler  of  all  that  is  true  but  also  as  judge  of  all  religions,  including  our 
Christianity.  There  are  pointers  to  Christ  in  other  religions,  but  in¬ 
evitably  there  must  come,  for  a  religious  group  as  well  as  for  the 
individual,  a  point  at  which  a  leap  of  faith  and  commitment  has  to  be 
made.  “Unless  a  man  be  born  anew  he  cannot  see  .  .  .  or  enter  .  .  . 
the  Kingdom  of  God.”  When  the  leap  has  been  made,  all  that  has 
been  good  and  true  in  the  past  will  be  seen  to  be  preserved  and  per¬ 
fected  in  Christ.  The  newcomers  will  find  that  they  are  not  complete 
strangers ;  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  will  have  for  them  treasures  old 
and  new.  And  we  Christians  will  understand  as  never  before  St. 
Paul’s  phrase  “the  inexhaustible  riches  of  Christ,”  as  we  see  in  other 
faiths  the  things  that  are  true,  honourable,  just,  pure,  lovely  and  of 
good  report.  Even  now,  if  there  be  any  virtue  and  if  there  be  any 
praise  let  us  joyfully  recognise  it. 

The  thought  of  each  contemporary  expression  of  Christianity  being 
under  the  judgement  of  its  Lord  is  the  right  spiritual  response  to  the 
unyielding  criticism  among  exponents  of  other  faiths  that  Christianity 
does  not  measure  up  to  Him.  The  Jewish  view  of  Jesus  is  coloured  by 
nineteen  centuries  of  wrong  treatment  on  the  part  of  Christians,  of 
persecutions,  forced  conversions,  expulsions  and  ostracism,  a  hostility 
which  was  so  ingrained  that,  when  Hitler  began  his  campaign  of 
massacre,  the  Christian  Church  failed  to  raise  such  a  storm  of  shocked 
repudiation  that  would  have  made  even  a  dictator  pause.  There  are 
still  bitter  memories  in  the  Middle  East  of  the  Crusades,  of  which 
Kenneth  Cragg  remarks:  “The  gain  of  Jerusalem  had  no  merit  to 
supplant  the  giving  of  Christ.  The  Crusades  were  a  mistaken  gesture 
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of  a  disloyal  Christendom.”  In  more  recent  times  people  in  Asia 
have  seen  in  the  Church  too  close  an  identification  with  Western  power 
and  culture,  while  Buddhists  are  emphatic  in  their  criticism  of  the 
failure  of  the  Church  to  prevent  the  so-called  Christian  nations  of  the 
West  involving  mankind  in  two  world-wars,  with  a  threat  of  a  third 
and  more  devastating  one.  Whatever  the  new  encounter  between 
religions  is  doing,  it  is  challenging  the  Church  to  penitence  and  cleans¬ 
ing  for  its  failure  to  embody  Christ.  “Sirs,  we  would  see  Jesus”  is  a 
legitimate  and  incontrovertible  demand. 

Finally,  the  revival  of  the  other  religions  is  urging  us  to  present 
Christ  as  universal  and  as  good  news  to  men  in  their  religions.  That 
involves  much  more  humble  listening  and  study,  putting  ourselves  in 
the  place  of  men  of  other  faiths  and  trying  to  think  and  feel  with  them, 
sharing  their  experience,  until  at  last  we  can  speak  not  from  the  point 
at  which  we  ourselves  stand,  but  from  their  standpoint,  incarnating 
ourselves  in  their  situation  so  that  what  we  say  will  come  as  welcome 
gospel.  The  Church  is  learning  to  take  this  initiative;  as  it  moves 
over  the  frontier  in  love,  understanding  and  glad  recognition  of  truth 
and  goodness,  it  will  discover  that  Someone  is  already  there. 


OVER  THE  FRONTIER 

“When  the  risen  Lord  says  to  the  disciples  ‘As  the  Father  has  sent  me,  so  send  I 
you,  He  immediately  adds  ‘Receive  the  Holy  Spirit.’  When  He  speaks  before¬ 
hand  of  the  mission  it  is  in  these  terms:  ‘When  the  Counsellor  comes,  whom 
I  shall  send  to  you  from  the  Father,  even  the  Spirit  of  truth  who  proceeds  from  the 
Father,  He  will  bear  witness  to  me ;  and  you  also  are  witnesses.  .  .  .’  And  later 
He  tells  them  that  they  will  be  enabled  to  bear  witness  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  only 
when  they  have  been  empowered  by  the  Spirit  (Acts  1 :  8).  The  Church  participates 
in  the  mission  only  by  virtue  of  its  participation  in  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  mission 
therefore  does  not  advance  after  the  manner  of  a  humanly  organised  campaign. . .  . 
There  is  only  one  general  directive:  the  Gospel  must  be  preached  to  the  farthest 
comer  of  the  earth  at  once  and  without  waiting.  This  does  not  mean,  however, 
that  there  is  no  visible  unity  about  the  mission.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  a  deep 
sense  of  mutual  responsibility  and  brotherhood,  of  the  obligation  resting  upon 
the  Church  in  one  place  to  bear  the  burdens  of  others,  and  of  the  need  to  proceed 
in  brotherly  concord  on  vital  questions.  .  .  .” 

Lesslie  Newbigin,  One  Body  One  Gospel  One  World  (pp.  18-19). 
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Irreligious  Reflections  on  the  Christian 
Church.  Werner  Pelz.  (SCM 
Press,  8s.  6d.) 

The  reader  must  not  be  put  off  this 
valuable  and  exciting  book  by  its  title, 
which  might  more  correctly  have  been 
“Uncomfortable  facts  about  the  true  and 
living  God.”  The  author  writes  with 
such  zest  and  power  that  anything  one 
can  say  in  a  review  will  be  bathos  by 
comparison.  He,  like  Blake,  believes 
that  truth  is  to  be  found  in  the  con¬ 
traries.  Writing  of  the  faith  held  by  the 
average  Christian  who  goes  to  Com¬ 
munion,  says  his  prayers  and  does  his 
best,  he  writes:  “faith  is  not  something 
held,  but  something  that  holds  you. 
Faith  grows  in  proportion  to  the  be¬ 
liever’s  acknowledgment  of  his  depen¬ 
dence  on  and  his  helplessness  vis-a-vis 
the  something  he  believes  in.  The  more 
we  believe,  the  more  we  feel  challenged 
and  over-ruled  by  what  we  believe  in.” 
In  discussing  Christian  hope  he  pene¬ 
trates  our  mixed  motives.  “Right  to 
the  bitter  end  we  expect  more  from 
success  than  from  faithfulness.  We  want 
to  see  the  fruits  of  our  labours.”  In¬ 
stead  of  doing  our  all  in  the  light  and 
expectation  of  the  return  of  Christ,  “we 
hope  for  a  widening  of  our  sphere  of 
influence,”  a  “development  of  our 
many  gifts.”  And  so  we  lose  the  joy 
of  faithful  service  and  become  worried 
men  and  women  instead  of  messengers 
of  His  grace. 

About  election,  Mr.  Pelz  is  just  as 
uncompromising:  “in  the  fundamental 
unreadiness  of  the  elect  to  become  what 
they  are,  the  true  nature  of  election  is 
shown  up  most  clearly  for  what  it  is: 
a  free  gift  imposed  on  slavery-loving 
hearts.  It  is  the  mystery  of  the  Church 
. . .  that  it  cannot  help  being  the  witness 
to  its  Master  even  at  the  moment  when 
it  betrays  Him.”  Election  is  God’s 
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choice  of  the  place  of  His  revelation. 
We  are  compelled  by  His  grace  to 
speak  about  God.  But  here  again  we 
are  dogged  by  our  own  self-centredness. 
The  last  thing  most  of  us  want  is  a  God 
who  speaks  for  Himself.  We  want  all 
the  time  to  speak  for  and  thereby  to 
judge  God,  instead  of  letting  Him  judge 
and  speak  through  and  save  us.  This 
is  the  trouble  with  our  preaching :  “We 
keep  on  talking,  when  Christ,  whom  we 
are  introducing,  wants  to  take  over. 
‘We  must  learn  to  listen  to  God  in  the 
Bible  and  to  preach  that  which  judges 
us  before  it  judges  those  we  preach 
to !’  ”  Openness  towards  the  Bible  can 
save  us. 

Reader,  this  is  a  book  of  good  faith, 
a  disturbing  book,  a  blessed  book.  If 
you  are  at  all  moved  by  this  account 
of  the  author  wrestling  with  the  angel, 
order  the  book  without  delay  in  spite 
of  its  title.  It  will  cost  you  only  8s.  6d. ; 
the  author’s  struggle  will  be  for  your 
blessing  as  it  was  for  Jacob’s. 

George  Goyder. 

A  History  of  the  S.P.C.K.  W.  K. 

Lowther  Clarke.  (S.P.C.K., 

21s.) 

Dr.  Clarke  has  succeeded  in  writing 
what  must  remain  for  long  the  definitive 
history  of  the  venerable  Society  of 
which  he  was  himself  the  greatly 
respected  Secretary.  No  one  could  be 
better  fitted  for  the  task.  Not  only  did 
his  professional  duties  give  him  a 
unique  knowledge  of  the  Society’s  work, 
but  for  thirty  years  he  devoted  his  daily 
lunch-hour  to  going  through  its  col¬ 
lection  of  archives,  and  on  the  top  of 
that  he  did  five  years’  thorough  reading 
of  all  the  documents.  The  result  is  a 
treasure-house  of  carefully  tabulated 
information  upon  which  other  writers 
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will  certainly  draw  for  generations  to 
come. 

One  of  the  difficulties,  not  only  in 
writing  about  the  Society  but  even  in 
effecting  its  day-to-day  management,  is 
that  it  has  never  had  a  precisely  defined 
single  aim.  Archbishop  Lang  once 
described  it  as  a  maiden  aunt  of  the 
Church.  Certainly  the  younger  Churches 
overseas  have  often  drawn  upon  it  for 
presents  in  money  as  well  as  in  kind. 
It  has  assisted  in  the  payment  of 
stipends,  the  granting  of  bursaries,  the 
training  of  doctors,  the  erection  of 
buildings,  the  pastoral  care  of  emi¬ 
grants.  Most  of  this  work  overseas  has 
been  duplicated  in  this  country  where 
S.P.C.K.  was  largely  responsible  first 
for  the  Charity  Schools,  then  for  the 
founding  of  the  National  Society,  and 
later  for  such  a  magnificent  Training 
College  as  St.  Katherine’s,  Tottenham. 

All  this,  of  course,  has  been  done  in 
addition  to  the  ever-growing  task  of 
providing  religious  literature  both  for 
home  and  overseas.  Thomas  Bray’s 
desire  in  the  sixteen  nineties  to  bring 
Christian  literature  within  the  reach  of 
the  “foreign  plantations”  and  then  of 
the  clergy  and  people  in  the  home 
parishes  led  a  few  friends  to  start  an 
association  to  forward  his  projects. 
The  almost  casual  beginning  led  to  the 
discursive  development  so  carefully 
traced  in  these  pages.  Great  laymen 
like  Henry  Newman  and  Joshua 
Watson  brought  professional  skill  and 
knowledge  to  balance  the  amateurish¬ 
ness  of  clerical  committees. 

Today  the  energies  of  the  Society 
have  been  canalised  to  make  it  one  of 
the  greatest  publishing  and  distributing 
agencies  in  the  country. 

An  epilogue  by  the  present  Director 
admirably  describes  the  post-war 
developments.  The  book  is  well 
illustrated. 

William  Wand. 


The  Arts,  Artists  and  Thinkers,  an 
inquiry  edited  by  John  M.  Todd. 
(Longmans,  Green  &  Co,  35s.) 

This  is  the  second  book  published  by 
a  little  group  of  friends  who  meet  at 
Downside  Abbey  to  read  papers  on  a 
given  theme  for  discussion.  All  are 
practising  Roman  Catholics,  but  they 
are  out  to  explore  or  to  clarify,  never 
primarily  to  preach,  and  it  has  not 
worried  the  editor  at  all  that  the  sincere 
and  thoughtful  opinions  expressed 
should  not  necessarily  coincide.  There 
is  harmony  in  the  book,  the  harmony 
of  good  talk  among  friends  who  under¬ 
stand  each  other,  but  there  is  nothing 
that  a  reviewer  can  pick  on  as  the 
essential  message  of  the  book. 

One  tends  to  take  an  intimate  con¬ 
nection  between  religion  and  art  so 
much  for  granted  that  it  comes  as 
something  of  a  surprise  to  realise  that 
there  is  really  very  little  in  the  Bible 
anywhere  about  the  nature  of  art  or 
artists.  As  Miss  Antonia  White  says: 
“The  New  Testament  seems  to  ignore 
the  artist  so  completely  that  it  does  not 
even  suggest  whether  his  activity  is 
legitimate  or  illegitimate.”  On  the  other 
hand,  theories  of  aesthetics  among  us 
recently,  more  especially  from  Croce 
onwards,  have  been  developing  in  an 
atmosphere  strangely  insulated  from 
concern  with  religion.  The  theme, 
therefore,  was  well  worth  exploring, 
and  while  the  contributions  to  this  book 
vary  greatly  in  value,  some  are  very 
much  to  the  point. 

There  is  a  very  able  and  witty  attack 
on  current  aesthetic  theories  by  Father 
Vincent  Turner,  S.J.,  but  for  the  most 
part  the  papers  I  found  most  interesting 
were  those  by  practising  artists  trying  to 
say  in  concrete  terms  how  they  felt  that 
Christianity  did  and  should  affect  their 
art:  Miss  Mary  Drage  “The  Dancer,” 
David  Galliver  “The  Singer”  and 
especially  Miss  Antonia  White  “The 
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Novelist.”  To  quote  Miss  White: 
”...  I  instinctively  feel  that  this  faculty 
of  mine,  however  small,  is  something 
given  me  by  God — a  responsibility  which 
I  cannot  evade.  Dare  I  say  that  I  even 
feel  it  is  actually  connected  with  my 
salvation,  that  in  some  way  I  shall  be 
judged  on  what  use  I  make  of  it.”  In 
the  discussion  that  followed  her  talk, 
there  were  some  who  tried  to  reason 
Miss  White  out  of  what  they  felt  to  be 
an  unreasonable  feeling  of  guilt,  but 
Mr.  Todd  sums  the  matter  up  by  saying 
that  “art  is  indeed  a  true  function  of 
religion,”  which  brings  one  back  to 
much  the  same  point  as  Father  Turner 
was  making  against  Croce,  that  “Spirit” 
can  not  mean  very  much  unless  it  means 
“the  Spirit  of  God.” 

Many  of  the  contributors  are  clearly 
and  most  beneficently  influenced  by 
Zen  Buddhist  conceptions  so  that  it 
comes  as  no  surprise  to  find  the  final 
and  theological  contribution  by  Dom 
Sebastian  Moore  entitled  “The  Still 
Centre.”  I  think  he  is  right,  but  would 
not  care  to  summarise  an  already  com¬ 
pressed  argument. 

George  Lawrence. 

The  Public  School  in  the  New  Age. 

George  Snow.  (Geoffrey  Bles, 

12s.  6d.) 

Any  system  of  education  which  seems 
to  divide  society  and  create  any  sort  of 
elite  whether  of  intellect  or  wealth  is 
under  heavy  attack  just  now.  This 
book  by  the  headmaster  of  Ardingly 
defends  the  public  boarding  schools 
for  boys  which  educate  nearly  one- 
eighth  of  the  grammar  school  popula¬ 
tion  of  this  country.  These  schools 
have  changed  a  great  deal  in  the  last 
generation  and  much  of  the  book 
describes  the  opportunities  they  now 
provide  not  only  for  sound  academic 
work,  but  for  interests  and  activities  of 
all  kinds,  the  reasonable  discipline  now 


possible,  the  good  relationships  between  as 
pupils  and  staff,  and  the  fine  moral  and  ser 
religious  education  they  aim  to  provide.  it 
Staff,  Mr.  Snow  tells  us,  are  not  diffi-  “d 
cult  to  recruit,  parents  are  generally  co-  bn 
operative,  and  we  are  left  with  an  fa< 
impression  of  some  125  adolescent  >  he 
Utopias  dotted  over  the  country,  no  an 
longer  in  monastic  seclusion  but  giving  di< 
each  of  their  pupils  the  opportunity  to  19 
develop  to  the  full  all  his  potentialities  is 
of  character  and  intellect.  w( 

A  parent,  however,  who  wishes  to  give  ra 
his  son  such  an  education  has  to  find  ge 
something  like  £350  a  year  for  as  many  h< 

as  ten  years.  As  long  as  this  is  so,  these  tl 

schools  will  become  increasingly  the  H 

preserves  of  the  new  “Salaried  Middle  n 

Class”  and  the  exclusiveness  for  which  y, 

they  are  often  criticised  will  be  forced  t< 

more  and  more  rigidly  upon  them.  Mr.  P 

Snow  deplores  this  and  maintains  that  ‘  n 
education  at  a  Public  School  should  be  ti 

open  to  all  who  are  able  to  benefit  b 

from  it  and  who  either  want  or  for  v 

various  reasons  need  it.  He  makes 
suggestions  as  to  how  this  might  be  ^ 

done.  We  cannot  afford  to  lose  good  ^ 

schools;  of  course,  those  who  attend  ^ 

them  are  privileged,  but  it  is  not  the  I 

fault  of  the  schools  that  the  privilege  is  ,*  j 
confined  to  so  few.  I 

Mr.  Snow  is  a  persuasive  writer  and  ■ 
the  book  is  easy  to  read.  At  times  it 
sounds  almost  too  good  to  be  true,  but 
he  gives  a  useful  summary  of  current 
educational  aim  and  practice,  which  he 
is  generous  enough  to  admit  is  not  con-  * 
fined  to  the  Public  Schools. 

Beryl  Williams. 

The  Invading  Gospel.  Jack  Clemo. 

(Geoffrey  Bles,  10s.  6d.) 

Although  this  is  a  book  of  Christian 
confession  and  witness,  and  to  that  f 
extent  biographical,  it  does  not  tell  us 
very  much  about  the  Cornish  poet  and  ’ 
novelist  who  wrote  it;  it  is  to  be  read 
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as  a  brilliant,  and  indeed  powerful, 
series  of  revivalist  addresses.  In  effect, 
it  is  addressed  more  to  the  author’s 
“churched,”  than  to  his  “unchurched” 
brethren.  This  is  connected  with  the 
fact  that,  although  converted  in  1937, 
he  was  unable  to  identify  himself  with 
any  one  denomination  of  Christians; 
did  not  become  a  communicant  until 
1955,  and  tells  us  in  his  preface  that  he 
is  not  yet  a  church  member.  He  has 
worked  through  books,  magazines  and 
radio  programmes,  preaching  an  evan¬ 
gelical  Fundamentalism  which  latterly 
has  been  strongly  and  explicitly  under 
the  influence  of  Barth  upon  Romans. 
He  is  essentially  an  independent 
revivalist,  as  it  were,  by  temperament; 
who  much  prefers  Aimde  MaePherson 
to  Dorothy  Sayers,  regards  Oral 
Roberts  and  Billy  Graham  as  “the  two 
most  obviously  elect  men  of  my  genera¬ 
tion”  and  finds  rich  spiritual  food  in  old 
books  of  sermons,  such  as  Spurgeon’s, 
which  must  be  seldom  read  today. 

For  churchmen  who  are  endeavouring 
to  combine  their  religious  confession 
with  keen  interest  in  current  social,  cul¬ 
tural  and  intellectual  problems,  this 
book  will  be,  in  great  part,  a  healthy 
irritant.  For  Mr.  Clemo  gives  a  force¬ 
ful,  eloquent  account  of  his  position ;  it 
is  also  very  well,  if  unsystematically, 
written.  His  diatribes  against  those 
who,  he  thinks,  are  involving  them¬ 
selves,  qua  Christians,  in  aims  and  ends 
that  can  be  just  as  well  pursued  by  high- 
minded  agnostics,  are  tempered  by  a 
certain  fundamental  modesty:  he  feels 
he  is  “lacking  in  the  discipline  of  fellow¬ 
ship”  and  his  invective  is  without 
arrogance.  It  is  difficult  to  share  his 
belief  in  the  brasher  kind  of  American 
revivalism.  But  there  is  no  denying 
that  he  delivers  himself  with  the  power 
of  the  man  whose  modem  reading 
(though  not  narrow)  is  centred  in  the 
One  Book ;  and  who  therefore  lives  and 


thinks  primarily  in  sacred  Time,  the 
Time  of  the  first  and  the  last  things. 
Such  a  man  is,  in  a  sense  and  to  some 
degree,  outside  the  flux  of  events  in 
secular  time,  which  does  not  mean 
without  effect  upon  them. 

Philip  Mairet. 

Broadcasting  {Sound  and  Television) 
Mary  Crozier.  (O.U.P.,  7s.  6d.) 

In  the  daily  press  and  the  weeklies 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  lively  and  pro¬ 
vocative  writing  about  radio.  When 
people  write  “responsibly”  about  broad¬ 
casting  they  are  tempted  to  be  technical 
and  solemn.  Perhaps  because  Mary 
Crozier  is  a  journalist  (she  is  the  Radio 
and  Television  critic  of  the  Manchester 
Guardian)  her  book  has  none  of  these 
faults  and  most  of  the  merits.  It  is 
not  larded  with  columns  of  listening 
figures,  though  precise  information  is 
sufficiently  provided  when  it  is  needed ; 
and  the  author,  though  well  aware  of 
the  great  and  varied  influence  of  broad¬ 
casting,  does  not  capitulate  to  its  pre¬ 
tensions.  This  is  an  informative  and 
“humane”  study,  a  happy  addition  to 
the  Home  University  Library. 

The  first  half  tells  the  story  of  broad¬ 
casting  from  its  beginning  at  the  end 
of  the  last  century  to  its  present  position 
as  the  concern  of  large  manufacturing 
and  entertainment  industries.  (The 
attempt  to  tell  the  story  without  tech¬ 
nical  language  has  had  the  odd  effect,  in 
chapter  2,  of  suggesting  that  radio 
waves  are  a  form  of  sound  wave;  and 
in  the  same  passage  the  “aether”  is 
dragged  from  its  grave.)  There  is  a 
sketch  of  the  development  and  struc¬ 
ture  of  broadcasting  in  Britain,  and  then 
in  the  Commonwealth  where  the  pattern 
is  similar  though  with  interesting  vari¬ 
ants,  and  a  quick  glance  at  other 
countries  “from  China  to  Peru.”  There 
are  two  admirably  level-headed  chapters 
on  television  and  the  commercial  form 
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of  it.  Neither  the  possibilities  nor  the 
dangers  of  television  are  over-estimated. 
The  debate  over  the  introduction  of 
commercial  television  is  fairly  recorded, 
and  credit  is  given  for  its  occasional 
merits  despite  its  trend  “to  increase  the 
current  cult  of  facile  mediocrity  in 
everything.”  Broadcasting  of  many 
kinds — news,  national  events,  govern¬ 
ment  announcements,  parliamentary 
proceedings,  sport,  instructional  pro¬ 
grammes — is  now  a  service  which 
people  expect  to  have  provided.  The 
author  takes  the  view  that  “there  is 
much  good  and  little  harm  in  this  use 
of  broadcasting”  though  “it  could  be 
harmful  if  directed  purposefully  by 
those  who  would  use  it  as  an  instru¬ 
ment  to  control  the  mind.” 

In  the  light  of  this  thought,  the 
second  part  of  the  book  examines  the 
place  in  broadcasting  of  politics,  educa¬ 
tion,  religion,  and  entertainment;  and 
finally  an  attempt  is  made  to  assess  the 
effect  of  broadcasting  on  people’s  lives. 
A  handful  of  quotations  will  best  give 
the  flavour  of  this  part  of  the  book. 

“With  broadcasting  has  come  an 
infinitely  wider  dissemination  of 
political  personalities,  and  with  it  a 
lower  temperature.” 

“Very  likely  few  politicians  realise 
how  platitudinous  most  of  their 
sentiments  are,  and  whether  the 
British  public  is  much  impressed  by 
them  remains  at  present  a  mystery.” 

“There  are  two  risks  in  all  broad¬ 
casting  directed  to  the  young.  One 
is  that  it  will  accustom  them  to  mental 
inertia,  and  start  them  early  relying 
upon  a  stream  of  ready-made  enter¬ 
tainment  which  makes  no  demand  on 
their  own  energies. . . .  The  other  risk 
is  that  children’s  minds  will  be 
moulded  by  the  general  conceptions 
underlying  the  strictly  educational 
broadcasts.” 

Of  religious  broadcasting :  “Is  it  an 


awakener,  or  does  it  merely  encourage  br 

people  to  take  for  granted  that  sui 

Christianity  goes  on  somehow  out-  is 
side  their  lives,  while  they  themselves  5  up 
pass  by  on  the  other  side?”  /  co 

“On  television,  it  was  clear  that  we  su 

had  adopted  a  sort  of  national  b  ta 
‘uncle,’  willing  to  grant  the  silliest  of 

‘wishes’ ;  also  a  dispenser  of  the  tear  a( 

in  the  eye  and  the  lump  in  the  throat.  hi 

.  .  .  We  are  lucky  here  that  he  is  at  w 

present  a  harmless  figure,  suggesting  cx 

only  kindness,  silliness  or  senti¬ 
mentality,  but  its  appeal  shows  that  ^  s] 
the  idea  of  ‘Big  Brother’  is  not  at  all  o 

far-fetched.”  e 

“The  future  of  sound  lies  with  pro-  ti 

grammes  more  subtle  and  speedy  b 


than  television.  Vision  limits  the 
mind,  and  slows  down  comprehen¬ 
sion.”  j 

Anyone  who  is  not  content  simply  to 
accept  radio  with  a  mixture  of  grati¬ 
fication  and  grumble  is  likely  to  wonder 
what  it  is  doing  to  the  way  people  think 
and  live.  Miss  Crozier  firmly  believes 
that  the  answer  depends  basically  on  a 
philosophical  judgement  about  what 
people  exist  for  and  the  value  of  the 
mind.  She  is  with  Plato  in  believing  that  ^ 
there  is  a  contrast  valid  for  all  time  t 
“between  the  mind  subject  to  every  flux 
and  enjoying  no  real  activity,  and  the 
mind  that  can  see  for  itself,  think  for 
itself  and  search  for  truth.”  When 
subjected  to  such  a  consideration, 
commercial  television  appears  as  “the  ^ 
best  popular  instrument  yet  devised  for 
pleasing  adults  with  child  minds,  but 
without  the  natural  curiosity  and 
vigour  of  children.”  By  contrast,  the 
B.B.C.  programmes  (of  all  kinds)  come 
out  of  it  pretty  well,  for  they  have 
“helped  countless  thousands,  without 
pain  or  revolt,  to  a  wider  awareness  of 
the  things  that  can  make  life  more  , 
interesting.”  Since  ideas  lie  behind 
policy  decisions,  people  in  charge  of 
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broadcasting  cannot  be  neutral  about 
such  matters  or  indifferent  to  them.  It 
is  the  business  of  broadcasting  to  open 
up  the  whole  of  the  humanities  and  so 
counter  its  own  tendency  to  create 
superficial  culture  and  a  sluggish  men- 
•  tality,  to  be  indeed  not  only  a  storehouse 
of  the  humanities  but  also  a  fortress 
against  a  rising  tide  of  arrogant  semi¬ 
literacy  and  of  hostility  towards  those 
whose  interests  cannot  be  subdued  to 
complete  equalitarianism. 

These  are  noble  sentiments,  and  they 
spring  directly  from  the  central  con¬ 
ception  of  British  broadcasting  from  its 
earliest  days.  Sir  John  Reith,  and  in  his 
turn  Sir  William  Haley,  have  sometimes 
been  derided  for  the  positions  they 


adopted.  The  proponents  of  com¬ 
mercial  television  subverted  those  posi¬ 
tions  ;  and  perhaps  the  British  public  is 
no  longer  prepared  to  pay  the  price  of 
nobility.  It  may  be  that  in  a  new  way 
the  advertising  Arms  will  become  the 
patrons  of  the  humanities,  and  that  in¬ 
tegrity  can  find  a  place  among  pro¬ 
gramme  producers  for  competing  pri¬ 
vate  interests  as  among  those  of  a 
public  corporation.  It  will  depend  on 
two  things:  whether  there  are  pro¬ 
ducers  deeply  concerned  with  the  truth 
and  goodness  of  their  material;  and 
whether  there  are  some,  outside  broad¬ 
casting,  aware  of  the  facts  and  the  issues 
at  stake.  This  excellent  book  will 
certainly  help.  K.  Grayston. 
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